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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


ON THE SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATIONSHIP 


HIS paper stems, basically, from an effort to find some schema 

in terms of which conerete experience, experience as it comes 
and goes, might be adequately represented. Thus the subject- 
object relationship is taken in this paper as a way of analyzing 
experience as it occurs. The approach is at once metaphysical 
and phenomenological. It is metaphysical in the sense that the 
aim is always to get at the nature of things; and phenomenological 
in the sense that the data on which its theory is based are drawn 
always from observation of experience. The paper itself is roughly 
divisible into three parts. The first deals primarily with the sub- 
ject, the second with its relation to the object, and the third with 
some problematic aspects of knowledge of the object, which arise by 
virtue of the analysis given. 

The world comes to us adults chopped up as entities. When 
we are engaged in altering our environment the entities assume 
the aspect of things; when we contemplate, only distinguishable 
qualities emerge. 

In addition the world also comes to us as our world, for the 
entities are experienced things and experienced qualities. We are 
thereby brought to the consideration of another entity, the ‘‘1’’; 
that is, the subject. 

As a first statement we can say the subject is an experiencer. 
But this statement is misleading. We do not directly experience 
an experiencer. To speak of an experiencer is to use what might 
be called the objective mode of thinking for the subjective mode 
of being. What we directly experience is simply experiencing. 
And the fact of experiencing in no way implies a something that 
experiences. The fact of experiencing implies no more than it- 
self—the bare occurrence of the process. Neither, it seems to me, 
does the fact of experiencing require as an explanation some such 
thing behind experiencing which experiences. This insight that 
the subject may be conceived as the process of experiencing itself 
is, I take it, one of the strong points of Whitehead’s conception 
of reality. 

However, what does require further elucidation is the peculiar 
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unity which experiencing, as we know it, shows over a period of 
time. For Whitehead, historical unity of the subject is constituted 
by ‘‘a genetic character inherited through a historie route of actual 
occasions’’'; but for each occasion ‘‘the initial stage of its aim is 
an endowment which the subject inherits from the inevitable 
ordering of things, conceptually realized in the nature of God,’’? 
so that ‘‘God is . . . that actual entity from which each temporal 
concrescence receives that initial aim from which its self-causation 
starts.’’* In contradistinction to this view I should like to present 
the subject as a self-evolving historical unity. 

But first a methodological note may be in order. In the course 
of this paper, I shall talk not only of the characteristics of experi- 
encing, but of the characteristics of awareness as well. How is 
awareness of experiencing even possible? Awareness is itself a 
mode of experiencing. My method has been to glean possible 
characteristics of experience retrospectively, but to check them 
prospectively for adequacy. That is, awareness, alerted by the 
sense of the possible constituents of experiencing, then lies in wait 
for, or tries to construct by the selected criteria, the appropriate 
bit of experiencing. The trick is to prevent the sense of the pos- 
sible from distorting the experiencing sought. The methodologi- 
cal problems involved in maneuvering this trick are no less than 
those associated with knowing anything at all. From the point of 
view of epistemological realism, which I share, the possibility of 
knowledge must be grounded in the nature of awareness—of which 
more later. 

The historical unity of the subject is not altogether unlike the 
unity characteristic of any single instance of experiencing. If 
we examine any such ‘‘occasion’’—to use Whitehead’s term—we 
find its aspects internally related. Thus if the color quality of a 
green patch beside a red patch is altered, so also is the color quality 
of the red patch, provided that both patches are seen together. 
Even the quality of the shape of the one patch against the other— 
that is, the felt interrelationship of the qualitatively distinct 
patches—is altered. Suppose a color patch is on my desk, and 
I am concerned only with passing in front of my desk to get to 
the next room. At most the patch will be a dim differentiation 
of space. Again, suppose I am cutting a sheet of red construction 
paper, to make a toy for my child. Then I look at what I have 
cut out, a little uncertain as to where to go from there. Suddenly 

1 Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality (New York: Social Science Book 
Store, 1941), p. 166. 

2 Ibid., p. 373. 

3 Ibid., p. 374. 
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the warm, vibrant quality of the red emerges. Yet, it was not 
noticed before at all. The internal relatedness exhibited by as- 
pects of experiencing is precisely that shown by the parts, the 
qualitative differentiations, constituting a good work of art. I 
say a ‘‘good’’ work of art, because a good work of art is character- 
ized by an intensification of the felt internal relatedness of its 
qualitatively diverse aspects, so as to induce awareness of this 
internal relatedness. Now the internal relatedness of the aspects 
of experiencing is precisely their unity. 

If, however, immediate experiencing is thus unified, we are at 
once faced with a serious methodological problem. How can a 
realist theory of knowledge be defended? Awareness must alter 
what is known. The only defensible criterion of truth would 
seem to be coherence of one sort or another. Nor can memory, 
no matter how immediate, be called upon in defense of the realist 
position. For memory is just as suspect as awareness. Remem- 
bering, being a mode of experiencing, must alter what is remem- 
bered, just as awareness alters its product. If a realist theory of 
knowing is valid, there must be, speaking loosely, some limits to 
the internal relatedness of experiencing. These limits are set by 
the object or objects experienced. Objects set limits for experi- 
encing by providing the material which can be internally related. 
Most generally speaking, objects are experienced as the qualitative 
differentiation of experiencing. However, qualitative differentia- 
tion is not necessarily experienced as object. Now, awareness is 
precisely the mode of experiencing qualitative differentiation as 
object. Qualitative differentiation, experienced as object, is ex- 
perienced as unconstituted by the subject; that is, as independent, 
as other. 

We return now to the problem at hand: the historical unity of 
experiencing. The unity characteristic of a single occasion dis- 
plays itself as the unity of experiencing over a period of time also. 
Thus we cannot escape our past. That is to say, the past molds 
the present. In what way? The present is a development of the 
past in the same way that experiencing is a development of meta- 
physically independent objects. The past provides the material 
to be developed, but the power of development is of the present. 
In the dependence of the present on the past, we have a concrete 
instance of causation, all too commonly neglected. The causal in- 
fluence of the past is hardly deterministic, for the power of de- 
velopment lies, as I have said, with the present not the past. There- 
fore the way in which the past is developed depends entirely on 
the present. Just how this is we shall soon see. This kind of 
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causation might well be termed ‘‘recollection,’’* since the past is 
literally collected up in the present, as a synthesis, a unity. This 
synthesis is experienced as appetite, or aim. The present, then, 
looks two ways: to the future and to the past. For it is as appetite, 
anticipation, or aim that the past is recollected. But appetite, 
anticipation, and aim are all telic in nature. Indeed the point is 
just this: that the past is recollected as the telic aspect of experi- 
encing. Thus appetite is the way in which the past is tied to the 
future. The appetitive feature of experiencing—by which I mean 
all telic aspects of experiencing, impulse or need, expectancy and 
anticipation—is, I believe, the concrete locus of potentiality. That 
is, if we would understand the nature of potentiality, we must 
understand the nature of appetite. 

Now the essence of appetite is that it refers to the future, 
what is not yet. This reference to the future might be called 
anticipatory, though, it must be noted, just what is anticipated 
cannot be experienced with any clarity until there is felt satisfac- 
tion. Anticipation is necessarily indeterminate with respect to 
what fulfills it. If this were not so there would be no distinction 
between anticipation and its realization. Anticipation and its 
realizations are related as the less determinate is to the more de- 
terminate. Furthermore, anticipation and its realization must, 
under some circumstances at least, be externally related. Other- 
wise there could be no frustration, no evil, no real contingency 
in experiencing. But how, then, is anticipation, which is a kind 
of foreknowledge, possible? An adequate answer can be given, I 
think, only if anticipation is recognized as referring to the future 
experiencing itself; that is, to some future state of the subject. 
Whether or not this future state will be reached is uncertain in- 
sofar as the subject is dependent upon what is metaphysically 
independent of himself for the realization of that state; any ex- 
perienced object, any diversification of experiencing, is then to be 
understood as in some way realizing anticipation. The way in 
which anticipation will be realized cannot be known until it is 
realized. This is true, at any rate, insofar as the realization is 
via the experiencing of some metaphysically independent object. 


4 Hartshorne uses the term ‘‘memory’’ to cover what is, I think, the same 
kind of causation as that to which I am referring. See Charles Hartshorne, 
‘¢Causal Necessities: An Alternative to Hume,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
63 (1954), pp. 479-499. I prefer the term ‘‘recollection’’ simply because 
conscious memory is something more than the mere influence of the past. 
Conscious memory is a present cognition of the past, and may indeed radically 
alter the influence of the past. Again, Whitehead’s term ‘‘inheritance’’ might 
be used, were it not that Whitehead conceives of the process of inheritance as 
passive, whereas recollection is active. 
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Yet anticipation controls the future of the subject by limiting what 
can be experienced. 

However, appetite involves something more than bare antici- 
pation. Appetite involves an evaluation of experiencing. The 
question may be raised whether this evaluation of experiencing is 
determined by appetite, or whether, indeed, the evaluation of ex- 
periencing is not itself a determiner of appetite. I think that the 
second alternative is the true one. For, strictly speaking, appetite 
can determine evaluation only by determining what can be experi- 
enced. The formation of appetite via the evaluation of experi- 
encing is the way in which appetite gains independence of its 
recollected past. The evaluation of experiencing is more ade- 
quately described as the self-evaluation of experiencing. Thus 
pleasure and pain, as examples of the evaluation of experiencing, 
are themselves ingredients of the experiencing thereby evaluated. 
We do not experience and then afterward feel pleasure or pain. 
Pleasure and pain are components of the very process itself. I 
use the examples of pleasure and pain to point to a concrete and, 
I hope, readily understood example of the manner in which ex- 
periencing is self-evaluating—not because I believe they are the 
ultimate criteria of value. Actually the self-evaluational aspects 
of experiencing are not restricted to pleasure and pain. The self- 
evaluational aspects of experiencing are precisely the emotional 
aspects of experiencing. But consider the wide range of such 
emotional aspects: love, hate, fear, anxiety, anger, hope, greed, ete. 

Nevertheless, in terms of the analysis given, could not pleasure 
be regarded as the immediately felt realization of antecedent sub- 
jective anticipation, and pain as its frustration? And would we 
not then have to say that all emotional qualities are a diversifica- 
tion, a differentiation of pleasure and pain? It seems to me that 
this position is defensible, with the proviso that the terms pleasure 
and pain are ambiguous. 

Thus, let us agree that pain is to be regarded as the directly 
felt frustration of bodily anticipation, therefore the directly ex- 
perienced frustration of cells composing the organism, a social 
organization the feelings of which are synthesized as direct experi- . 
encing, self-evaluating and telic. Now, in line with our analysis, ° 
pain as the frustration of anticipation must be understood as an 
inadequate subject-object relationship. An object, metaphysically 
independent of the subject, which can diversify anticipation, dif- 
ferentiate it, and reduce its indeterminacy is simply not available 
for experiencing. Now just as pain may be the directly felt ab- 
sence of a subject-object synthesis, so pleasure may be its directly 
felt realization. But note, the directly felt realization of a sub- 
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ject-object synthesis amounts to a development of anticipation 
through its diversification. Therefore, it seems to me, directly 
experienced pleasure as the self-evaluation of experiencing is the 
sense of development, rather than simply the sense of bare realiza- 
tion of anticipation, and, furthermore, the sense of development 
through another. If this is so, pleasure always involves a sense 
of harmony, of appetitively unified distinction, however vague. 
The extent to which this is true can only be tested against phe- 
nomenological evidence. 

Now, recalling the anticipatory character of experiencing, ap- 
petite may be regarded as the determination of anticipation by 
the emotional aspect of present experiencing. More accurately, 
the emotional aspect of experiencing is itself the determination of 
anticipation. Thus the emotional aspect of experiencing is an eval- 
uation of the present qualitative diversification of experiencing 
for future experiencing. However, the present qualitative diversi- 
fication of experiencing is also a realization of antecedent appetite. 
Therefore the emotional aspect of experiencing is equally an eval- 
uation of the realization of immediately antecedent appetite. It 
is in terms of this evaluation that present appetite recollects ante- 
cedent appetite. 

Only insofar as anticipation is realized through another can 
appetite evolve in the direction of further diversification. For 
it is only through another that appetite can become qualitatively 
diversified. The qualitative diversification of appetite by another 
through satisfaction becomes identical with development by virtue 
of the recollective nature of appetite. The mark of recollected 
appetite is its retention as potentiality. Therefore through his- 
torical development a diversification of potentiality is achieved, 
every diversification making possible still further diversification. 

Whatever is recollected as present appetite belongs to a single 
subject. Everything that is recollected alters present appetite in 
some way. Thus appetite and its recollected history exhibit the 
same internal relatedness as any single instance of experiencing, 
the manner of internal relatedness being expressed as present ap- 
petite. Since the self-evaluation of present experiencing is, 
strictly speaking, independent of antecedent appetite, the subject 
evolves in some independence of its past. Yet all of antecedent 
appetite, and with it the history of its satisfaction, is involved in 
present appetite, existing or enduring as its diversification. 

Knowledge of actuality arises, when potentiality becomes suf- 
ficiently diversified to involve anticipation of alternative.® To antic- 
ipate alternative is to anticipate contingency of satisfaction ; there- 

5 See below, p. 98. 
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fore, to feel the distinction between possibility and actuality, by 
virtue of which what is experienced becomes known as experienced. 

The recollected diversification of potentiality makes possible a 
qualitatively rich diversification of experiencing. But there is a 
maximum limit to the amount of diversification possible. This 
limit is set by the necessity for the determination of unified ap- 
petite. Otherwise the ongoing evolution of appetite would end, 
and with it the subject. Thus only as much diversification is 
possible as can be appetitively unified. It would seem, then, that 
the subject seeks or, better perhaps, anticipates the maximum pos- 
sible diversification of itself. 

This conception of the unity of the subject has, of course, im- 
portant marks of similarity to that of Whitehead. There are, 
however, at least two differences. First, according to Whitehead 
the aim of any single occasion of experiencing is determined by 
God.* The manner of realization becomes then the function of the 
subject. This determination of appetite by God seems to me to 
violate rather than provide for the individuality of the occasion. 
The aim pre-established, the world being what it is, how can the 
subject be said to do anything, to be autonomous, or self-caused ? 
On the conception here advanced, there is a universality of aim 
among all subjects, only the circumstances’ are different. Sub- 
jects evolve through a synthesis of objects by means of a subject- 
object relationship, and the novelty ingredient in the world is due, 
in the end, to the irreducibility of evolving appetite or anticipa- 
tion. Second, for Whitehead the unity of the subject may, it ap- 
pears, be lost and then won again. He cites the occurrence of 
multiple personalities as evidence in defense of his position.’ On 
the view here presented, the unity of the subject is interrupted 
only by definitive death. In the case of multiple personality, 
I would maintain that at least one personality is excluding the 
other, and this sense of exclusion makes a difference to the person- 
ality which is presumably unaware of the other. 

The view of the subject here presented is, obviously, in the 
tradition of those who conceive of experiencing as social (e.g., 
Whitehead, Hartshorne, Weiss). Even dying, which can perhaps 
be described as reduced sensitivity or potentiality, may be re- 
garded as a social relation of withdrawal from the object. Yet 
the universe is, I think, consistently conceivable as a single sub- 
ject. A subjectively singular universe would, of course, be ap- 
petitive in nature. But lacking any object metaphysically inde- 
pendent of itself, the universe could have no development, no 


6 See above, p. 90. 
7 Whitehead, op. cit., p. 164. 
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succession, no temporality. Such a subject, as Weiss says, ‘‘can 
last but a moment.’’* The universe could persist, then, only as 
a succession of singular subjects, a process of eternal birth, felt as 
simple, undifferentiated telos. 

The development of a subject would, then, require a pluralistic 
universe, for the differentiation of experiencing is to be understood 
as the feeling of an object metaphysically other than the subject 
itself. The term object is used in the singular, because feeling is 
always unified. That is, each subject can achieve only a unitary 
feeling. (Therefore every qualitative diversification must be traced 
to a diverse subject.) But surely experiencing must generate 
some qualitative diversity of its own. Were I now speaking, would 
I not be making sounds? In strict compliance with the account 
given, I would be making sounds only in the sense that appetitive 
anticipation is causal of the sound production. In speaking, the 
sounds produced are felt as realizing appetitive anticipation only 
because a society of subjects is involved. Some of these subjects, 
feeling the appetitive anticipation of others, are able to differen- 
tiate, and so realize, that anticipation. Although the anticipation 
of talking already refers to the subjects capable of its realization, 
still that anticipation need not be realized. However, if my an- 
ticipation of speech were unrealized, I would not really know what 
I was going to say. Thought is thus dependent on language (the 
language could be visual), yet not reducible to it. We see also 
that knowledge even of what is merely possible can arise only 
through experienced qualitative diversification of appetite. Knowl- 
edge of what is possible cannot be prior to satisfaction of appetite, 
though potentiality for that satisfaction can be thus prior, as its 
appetitive condition. Imagined possibilities of experiencing are 
experienced as imagined (and self-evaluated by that experiencing) 
because an organic society of subjects capable of imagination is 
involved. 

But if appetitive anticipation can thus be causal of at least 
some aspects of its qualitative diversification, what guarantee can 
there be that it does not influence all experienced objects in this 
way? And now we are back to our initial methodological prob- 
lem: the possibility of knowledge in a realist sense. 

When we speak, the sense of independent genesis is blurred 
primarily because—as is the case with all voluntary actions when 
the body is functioning properly—appetite cannot be separated 
from its realization. For, under usual circumstances, there can 
be no real positive evaluation of a voluntary action, without that 
action taking place. Hence the sense of contingency of realization 

8 Weiss, P., Reality (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938), p. 210. 
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is ordinarily absent. Yet, I can, while speaking, alert myself to 
what is realizing anticipation. This focusing of attention on mouth 
movements and words uttered may make some difference in the 
way the utterance occurs, though with skill this difference can be 
restricted to the clarity with which the realizing object is 
experienced. 

This internal relation between positive evaluation and action 
is just what we mean by voluntary control. It is important to 
note, however, when voluntary control is interrupted, positive 
evaluation of the action can take place without the responding 
action occurring, as, for example, when trying to walk with a leg 
which has fallen asleep. Thus, what we call our body is charac- 
terized by a relationship of subject to object which is not found 
in the relationship of the subject to the world beyond the body. 
The positive evaluation of an alteration in environment, in itself, 
does absolutely nothing towards the achievement of the desired 
alteration. I can imagine a change in that environment, but if 
I were to mistake the imagined change with the environment I 
would be involved in hallucination. The traditional question must 
then be faced: How do I know when I am not hallucinating? 
How do I know that I am not confusing what I think is objective 
reality with a dream? The popular answer relies on a coherence 
theory of truth; but I cannot find this answer acceptable. If 
there are no criteria inherent in experience itself, then every co- 
herence theory must decide by convention which experiences yield 
relevant knowledge of the world about us. The fact of the matter 
is, even in waking life, we exclude some experiences as thus lack- 
ing in objectivity. Nor do we have to resort to hallucination to 
find our examples. Consider simply the difference between a 
vaguely and clearly experienced object. What scientist would 
look for an explanation in the environment of the blur on a page 
of print experienced just before his eyes are brought to focus? 
It is not by theory, but by direct experience, that the character- 
istics of the page achieved for experiencing by focusing the eyes, 
are attributed to the page, not the eyes; as caused in some way by 
the page, not the eyes. Again, no scientist will seek to verify a 
theory in terms of qualities experienced without the control of 
awareness. Qualities experienced unconsciously are left for the 
psychologist to explain, and then he is faced with the formidable 
task of maneuvering his own consciousness so as to make such 
vague experience itself the object of awareness. Now why is it 
that we consider awareness the appropriate mode of experiencing 
for acquiring knowledge? 


Awareness is the mode of experiencing an object as other, as 
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independent, as unconstituted by experiencing itself. Now, it is 
the thesis of this paper, that no object whatsoever can be experi- 
enced save as realizing subjective aim. But insofar as the object 
experienced realizes appetite, subject and object are merged. How 
then is any experienced separation of subject and object possible? 

Subject and object separate when the object is experienced 
as excluding alternatives. The experienced object realizes, dif- 
ferentiates, potentiality ; and at one and the same time is felt as 
excluding alternate differentiation. All potentiality allows for 
alternate differentiation ; that is the distinguishing characteristic of 
potentiality as opposed to actuality. But the differentiation of 
potentiality need not involve the felt exclusion of alternate dif- 
ferentiation. In order that the differentiation of potentiality be 
felt as excluding alternate differentiation, potentiality itself must 
have achieved sufficient differentiation to anticipate alternatives. 

Now anticipation of alternatives is not reducible to simple expect- 
ancy. For expectancy may be realized without the felt exclusion 
of alternative realization; and frustrated expectancy, being a fail- 
ure of differentiation, leads, I believe, to no knowledge whatsoever. 
The anticipation of alternatives is felt as uncertainty with respect 
to what will be experienced; it is characterizable as an attitude of 
question or hypothesis, and involves anticipated contingency of 
satisfaction, as anticipated satisfaction, or expectancy, does not. 
Neither is awareness of an object reducible to a simple contrast be- 
tween the object experienced and some alternative. For the 
imagined alternative, being co-experienced with the object, will 
distort: the object experienced. So that it is the contrast, rather 
than the object, that is then experienced. Awareness, on the other 
hand, is a direct experience of the object as actual, as real. Thus, 
that of which we are aware is felt as experienced as excluding its 
own non-existence. The contrast is therefore between possibility 
and actuality. Besides, only if the anticipation of explicit alter- 
natives is suspended in approaching the object, can one discover 
novel alternatives. Thus, in order to become aware of whai is 
experienced, we must feel we do not know what will be experienced. 
The appetitive condition of awareness is a question which the ob- 
ject of awareness answers. 

What we do not know may be said to define a locus of inde- 
terminacy. A locus of indeterminacy is, I submit, strictly identifi- 
able with an object as other. Knowledge of objects is then under- 


9 Whitehead conceives of consciousness as an ‘‘affimation-negation con- 
trast’’ not altogether dissimilar, I think, from that here presented. But he 


seems to demand that some particular alternative be felt as excluded. See 
Whitehead, op. cit., p. 372. 
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standable as experienced differentiation of an antecedently specified, 
and so subjectively constituted, locus of indeterminacy. 

The locus of indeterminacy may be specified as the immediate 
future, in which case what is about to be experienced becomes the 
object for awareness. The indeterminate other then becomes feel- 
ing itself. The alternatives felt as excluded are alternate determi- 
nations of feeling, so that what is being experienced becomes known 
as it is being experienced. For example, awareness of awareness 
is experiencing awareness itself as excluding alternate feeling. 
Still subject and object do not coalesce. Consciousness is experi- 
enced as excluding alternate determinations of feeling; but the 
subject is the self-evaluation ingredient in thus experiencing con- 
sciousness. So understood, there is always some aspect of the 
subject beyond immediate awareness, that aspect being the result- 
ant value of the experiencing itself. Being constituted by experi- 
encing, the resultant value of experiencing cannot be object for 
the experiencing which constitutes it. The resultant value is, how- 
ever, subsequently knowable, and knowable as generated (indeed, 
I think, knowable only as generated), by virtue of the recollective 
nature of appetite, through recall of the object already known. In 
this way experiencing that object, rather than the object now 
known, is constituted as indeterminate other. 

The indeterminate other is specifiable not only as what is about 
to be experienced, or as what will be experienced under certain 
conditions. The indeterminate other is specifiable also as what is 
now experienced. The locus of indeterminacy is then defined in 
terms of space as well as time, the feeling of space being precisely 
the feeling of an indeterminate other that is now being experi- 
enced. Because what is felt as indeterminate is now being experi- 
enced, what is indeterminate is felt as spatial, extended. 

We are now ready to return to the problem at hand: How does 
one know one is not dreaming or, more generally speaking, hal- 
lucinating? Awareness takes place in dreams; and one can cer- 
tainly be aware of what is being hallucinated. Yet if one knows 
one is hallucinating, there is no error; and if one knows one is 
dreaming, one is, more properly speaking, imagining or fantasy- 
ing. To be dreaming, or hallucinating, there must be error with 
respect to the order of existence, the metaphysical status, of that 
of which one may be aware. The decisive issue, then, is the fol- 
lowing: Can one ever know one is feeling what is metaphysically 
other? When one is aware of feeling, the feeling is epistemologi- 
cally, not metaphysically other. What is metaphysically other 
does not exist only as felt. To know one is confronting a meta- 
physical other is to know one is confronting that which is not 
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being felt in its entirety; therefore a spatialized indeterminate. 
Now, when dreaming, one certainly believes one is confronting 
objects metaphysically independent in this sense. But there is, I 
submit, a criteriological difference between the waking and dream 
life, with respect to the way in which objects can be felt. In be- 
coming aware of the characteristics of an object when we are 
awake, the spatial location of the object is defined by relation to 
an environment externally related to that of which we become 
aware. Thus in waking life, the environment of an object must 
and can be selectively excluded, as we become aware of the char- 
acter of the object itself. This selective exclusion is achieved by 
focusing on the spatial location, and the selective focus must be 
maintained during awareness. What we become aware of, then, 
is qualitative differentiation as characterizing some spatial loca- 
tion, which is defined independently of the qualitative differentia- 
tion itself. When we are dreaming, however, the characteristics 
of which we may be aware are not experienced by selective focus, 
for it is not possible to define the spatial location of an object 
independently of that which characterizes the object itself. There 
may be antecedent definition of location, but there is not coincident 
independent definition of location. This coincident independent 
definition of location in terms of environment, possible when we 
are awake, specifies the spatial locus of indeterminacy—the spatial 
object—and that which characterizes this locus is felt as excluding 
alternate determinations of the spatial location specified. This 
is the process by which we come to know what characterizes an 
object as a specified spatial other. It is a process of spatial analy- 
sis, and it is impossible in dreams and hallucinations because an 
independent definition of spatial location is impossible. When 
dreaming we believe that spatial analysis of the object of aware- 
ness is possible. Therefore we believe that the object of aware- 
ness does not exist only as felt. What we expect to happen is 
determined by belief in the possibility of this analysis, but the 
belief remains unverified. 

Thus an object which is metaphysically other is defined as a 
locus of indeterminacy for awareness in terms of its own environ- 
ment. The environment, excluded by selective focus, is itself felt 
as indeterminately other, a vague world, not exhaustively experi- 
enced as the mere definition of a locus of indeterminacy. But in 
order that the qualitative determination of this locus may be felt 
as metaphysically other also, it must be felt as capable of further 
determination, so that feeling does not coincide with existence. 
Now, a known qualitative determination, itself felt as a specification 
of spatial indeterminacy, breaks up into a multiplicity of exter- 
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nally related qualities. That is, qualities become externally re- 
lated when they are used to specify spatial indeterminacy. More 
exactly, externally related qualities are qualities used as mutual 
specifications of spatial indeterminacy. Thus used, they are mu- 
tually environmental and are felt as further analyzable separably 
through appropriate focus. 

According to this view, knowledge of objects as metaphysically 
other is nothing more than analysis, by selective focus, of an en- 
vironmentally specified object. There is, accordingly, no need 
for assuming an inaccessible Ding-an-sich behind what is known of 
the objective world. Further knowledge or hypothesis is further 
analysis, or further possible analysis. Yet it is plausible that the 
ultimate causal analysis must resolve the object into subjectivity, 
not altogether unlike—with aspects of similarity and difference— 
the subjective process we find as ourselves. 


Muprep B. Baxan 


JUDICIAL SUPREMACY 
ERHAPS the most neglected theory of sovereignty is the doc- 


trine of judicial supremacy. Like other theories of sover- 
eignty it makes elaborate claims to authority on behalf of a par- 
ticular power but, unlike most of them, it gives precedence to the 
claims of the judicial body. The doctrine of judicial supremacy, 
simply stated, is that qualified judges are the supreme sovereign 
in the community because they alone possess the character, intel- 
ligence, and training requisite to judge what is just or unjust. 
By definition, an unjust judge is a contradiction in terms, so that 
those persons most qualified to govern are the direct representatives, 
not of the people, but of the sovereign principle of justice. 

This theory is not a popular one and has fallen into general dis- 
regard. The judicative power was hardly mentioned in political 
treatises until the time of Montesquieu, who was the first to fully 
develop the doctrine of separation of powers. The idea of an 
independent judiciary is absent not only from the works of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau. Even Aristotle, although he assigned to 
government legislative, executive, and judicial powers, conceived 
of the judicial power not as a body of judges, but as limited to 
lay or popular courts... One has to go back to Plato’s doctrine 
of the philosopher king to discover a body of theory which fully 


1 The Politics of Aristotle, tr. by Ernest Barker (Oxford University Press, 
1948), Bk. IV, ch. xiv, note. 
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dignifies the temporal and spiritual powers of the judicial authority. 

The medieval doctrine of the two swords, first clearly formulated 
by Pope Gelasius I (492-6), and brought to perfection by St. 
Thomas in the thirteenth century, also contains arguments for an 
independent judiciary. Yet, the authority of the judicial power, 
as represented by the clergy, was limited to moral and educational 
matters. Although the final power of judging mankind was iden- 
tified with the spiritual authority of the Church, it was not regarded 
by St. Thomas as supreme over temporal affairs. But from Pope 
Gregory VII to Pope Boniface VIII (or, roughly, from 1150-1300), 
the tendency of the medieval church was to carry the logic of 
judicial power to its ultimate conclusion by asserting the supreme 
authority of the spiritual as judge also of the terrene power. The 
Bull Unam Sanctam Ecclesiam of 1302 condemned the Gelasian 
doctrine of the two swords as a variant of Manicheism, on the 
ground that it upheld the power of the world as equal to that of 
the Church. In the tradition of Plato’s Republic, Pope Boniface 
VIII sought to bring all human life under the authority of the 
judicial power, as represented by the Papacy, acting under counsel 
and by means of an array of ecclesiastical courts and institutions.® 

The argument in support of judicial supremacy is that the 
best government is a just government, of which only qualified 
judges are competent to judge. That the best government is a 
just government is an assumption underlying most philosophies 
of government, although there is considerable disagreement con- 
cerning the meaning of justice. The question is who is most com- 
petent to determine, among the several different meanings of 
justice, which should serve as the supreme principle of government. 
As it would be unphilosophical to canvass a community for its 
version of the meaning of justice, so it would also be unphilosophi- 
eal to canvass its duly elected representatives. A knowledge of 
justice is not to be had by counting heads. Granted that the best 
government is a just government, the only persons fit to rule are 
those qualified judges competent to decide what constitutes a 
reasonable conception of justice. 

To judge well, according to Aristotle, presupposes the posses- 
sion of practical wisdom—the capacity of knowing what is just or 
reasonable for man, and of correctly deliberating concerning the 
means of achieving it.* A judge acts reasonably by treating similar 


2 Barker, Ernest, Principles of Social and Political Theory (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), Bk. I, §4. 

3 Ibid. 

4 The Ethics of Aristotle, tr. by J.A.K. Thomson (London: George Allen 
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cases similarly, and dissimilar cases dissimilarly, according to the 
nature, properties, and special circumstances of each. The just 
man acts for the good of the community as a whole, rather than 
in the interests of particular groups, and adjusts differences be- 
tween private citizens by considering the just interests of each. 
The calculus of justice has given rise to a separate science of juris- 
prudence, so that it is only the judge who is competent to ad- 
minister it. The justice or injustice of particular actions is beyond 
the competence of laymen; for they are inexpert in the science 
of law, and partisan in their own conceptions of justice. 

The rule of judges is distinct from theocracy, in being founded 
upon the sovereignty of human reason; and it is unlike govern- 
ment by experts, in presupposing in its rulers a just character. 
Unlike the expert, the judge must be able to deliberate impartially 
about matters which affect his own life and well-being. He must 
possess the qualifications of the statesman as well as the philoso- 
pher: the social conscience of the former supported by the sagacity 
and discernment of the latter. Because he is not only a philoso- 
pher, he has much to lose if his judgments should violate estab- 
lished interests, and is called upon to make much greater sacrifices 
in the cause of truth. A man is not qualified to judge who lacks 
the strength of will to face squarely controversial issues. Selec- 
tions of data that lead to safe, but irrelevant or partial, generaliza- 
tions are evidence of injustice. As a judge is a respecter of the 
whole truth, to judge with partiality is not to judge at all. 

The doctrine of judicial supremacy asserts that judges are the 
supreme governors of the community, but not necessarily the sole 
governors. Although judges are, alone, qualified to exercise su- 
preme power, they are not omniscient, and require the intelligent 
codperation of the citizens in order to govern wisely. The judge 
will not seek to rule alone, but will wish to consult those over whom 
he exercises power. Self-government is an indispensable means 
of moral and political education, so that to deny it to the citizen- 
body is to fail in the fulfillment of the principal purpose of human 
law, which is the education of the citizens. It is only the more 
extreme versions of the theory, such as the doctrine of a supreme 
guardian or philosopher king, which would exclude the citizen- 
body from the privileges and responsibilities of participating in 
public life. An assembly of judges is also incapable of acting as 
the sole judge of mankind, as to do so would mean that a few can 
do better the work of many. 

Judicial functions must be shared if the judges or guardians 
are to legislate in the best interests of each. As Aristotle observed, 
there are a number of arts in which the creative artist is not the 
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only judge of excellence. The value of a house can be assessed 
by the user as well as by the builder, and the diner rather than 
the cook will be the best judge of a feast.’ The average citizen 
knows, even better than the guardian or ruler, ‘‘where the shoe 
pinches.’’ Like the shoemaker, the guardian is able to perform his 
function justly only by consultation, which requires a consensus 
of opinion in order to determine the particular consequences of 
applying a general principle to a concrete situation. It is not 
an assembly of judges that discovers the needs of a people, but 
the people who stand in relation to one another and think out 
together the problems which they share in common.® 

Due to the prudential and provisional character of practical 
judgments, popular discussion and deliberation are required to 
aid and correct the decisions of the guardians. The application 
of justice to particular circumstances is conditional upon the state 
of human relations at a given time and place; and the opinion of 
those who stand in a particular relation to others is needed to 
determine the specific changes in social relations which render old 
rules inapplicable and make the formulation of new rules neces- 
sary. The franchise and the plebiscite are required as gauges of 
social thought. As a knowledge of human materials is a neces- 
sary condition of just government, the guardians are able to judge 
the amount of just coercion the citizens can bear only by means 
of the organs of public expression and deliberation. 

Active participation in public affairs is also necessary if the 
citizens are to act justly and develop into just persons. Justice 
is a matter of doing and sharing in public responsibility, so that 
to deny the citizens a share in government is to arrest their pos- 
sibility of moral and intellectual growth. The purpose of educa- 
tion is to make people just, so that the guardians are responsible 
for training and educating the citizens to participate in the govern- 
ment of the community. The guardians are in somewhat the same 
role as the responsible parent, who will allow some measure of self- 
government to his children, reserving for himself the ultimate 
power to check any actions that may be harmful to them. Ac- 
cording to Mill, the responsibility of legislating for others is both 
a practical and intellectual discipline necessary to the development 
of human character. It encourages men to rise above private 
partialities, and to develop their sense of justice in awareness of 
their responsibility.’ 

5 The Politics of Aristotle, tr. by Barker, Bk. III, ch. xi, §14. 

¢ Barker, Principles of Social and Political Theory, Bk. V, §3. 

7 Mill, John Stuart, ‘‘Considerations on Representative Government,’’ 


Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative Government (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1950), ch. 2. 
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The citizen-body is more than a mere advisory group. Al- 
though the scope of affairs over which it should be sovereign is 
limited by what people can best do in combination, this includes 
electing the better sort of citizens to office and calling them to 
account when their term expires. As individuals, the greater num- 
ber of citizens are incapable of ruling justly; but collectively 
they are able to determine ‘‘how and where the shoe pinches’’ 
and to pass judgment on the behavior of those who do hold office. 
Mistakes may be made in electing a man to office, but the right of 
holding him to account at the end of his tenure should help pre- 
vent repetition. There are other errors of judgment that could 
be obviated by reducing the power of the citizen-body to the right 
of consultation, but to do so would unduly limit the ordinary 
citizen’s sense of responsibility. 

For the guardians to legislate in the just interests of the people, 
they must delegate responsibility to professional groups capable 
of representing the public interest—an office which the guardians 
are unprepared to exercise. The interests of the people are best 
expressed through the medium of political parties, which possess 
the technical knowledge required to implement them, and are or- 
ganized for that special purpose. Although political parties are 
the expression of vested interests, and incapable by themselves of 
legislating justly, the most important contribution of the party is 
its capacity to express the needs of particular groups. 

Although no single party is an impartial representative of the 
people, that system of government is most representative in which 
there is multi-party rule and each has a share in proposing legisla- 
tion. According to Rousseau, it is not the ‘‘general will’’ but 
particular interests that are represented by the party system.’ 
As each political party is representative of a different vested inter- 
est, ‘‘it is best to have as many as possible and to prevent them from 
being unequal. ...’’® Otherwise, the so-called delegates of the 
people will not represent the body of the people, but only a part 
of it. Under a one or two party system it is meaningless to assert 
that the people are obeyed when their delegates are obeyed, be- 
cause delegates are not representative of the people but of special 
interests, and it is the dominant interests which are represented. 
Factions are injurious to the public when the more powerful parties 
ignore the claims of minorities and seek to suppress rival interests. 
But, they are absolutely necessary to judicial rule, as without them 


8 Rousseau, Jean Jacques, ‘‘The Social Contract,’? in The Social Con- 
tract and Discourses, tr. by G. D. H. Cole (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1950), Bk. II, ch. iii. 

9 Ibid. 
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the judges cannot be correctly informed of the different and com- 
peting concerns of the people. 

The matters over which the representative body should be sover- 
eign are limited to the clarification and implementation of the 
interests of the citizen-body in the form of counsels of proposed 
legislation. Although the representative power is, to some extent, 
independent of the people, it has to possess discretionary powers 
if it is to govern effectively in the interests of those it represents. 
The legislative assembly should function as a conciliary or ad- 
visory body, proposing but not disposing. Because its proposals 
will, in many cases, represent a configuration of power interests, 
they cannot become law unless ratified by a higher authority. As 
an unjust law is no law at all, many such proposals will have to be 
remanded to the legislative council for reconsideration. Although 
the function of deputies is to propose legislation that reflects the 
interests of all, their proposals cannot become law unless they are 
also congruent with the requirements of justice.’° 

The representatives of the people are sometimes mistaken in 
their sense of justice, but they are not altogether incapable of 
proposing just legislation. The power of proposing legislation en- 
ables them to share in government and, as a result of constantly 
having their proposals remanded to them for reconsideration, to 
develop their sense of responsibility to the best interests of the 
citizen-body. Since, for there to be any legislation representative 
of the interests and needs of the citizens, they must propose it, 
the representatives of the people are obliged to develop themselves 
as moral agents in order to carry on the business of the community. 
The responsibility of proposing legislation, like the responsibility 
of electing just representatives, may be attended with many mis- 
takes; but it is ultimately justified as a means of developing the 
general sense of justice and moral character of the people. 

Besides the legislative council and the electorate, a third power 
of assistance to the guardians, in their task of governing justly, 
is the executive or auxiliary branch of government. According 
to Locke, the reason for separating the legislative and executive 
powers is to prevent the former from exempting itself from obedi- 
ence to its own laws, so as to suit the law to its own advantage." 

10 Although Rousseau limited the role of deputies to that of councilmen 
rather than legislators, he was mistaken in believing that the ‘‘ general will,’’ 
or impartial concern for the common interest, resides in the people, instead of 
guardians whose special function is to govern impartially. Cf. ibid., Bk. ITI, 
ch, xv. 

11 Locke, John, ‘‘An Essay Concerning the True Original, Extent & End 
of Civil Government,’’ Two Treatises of Civil Government, based on the 6th 
ed., London, 1764 (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1940), ch. xii, §143. 
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Such a separation of powers is insufficient, however, to compel the 
legislature to pass laws in the public interest; it is sufficient only 
to compel the legislators to obey laws of their own making. For 
the purpose of just government, the separation of powers is neces- 
sary for a different reason. The legislative council is a repre- 
sentative body, whose purpose is to advise the guardians of the 
interests and needs of the people. The executive power is an 
auxiliary body, whose only purpose is to execute the law. The 
knowledge required to execute the law effectively requires the 
specialized and professional training of civil servants, and is dif- 
ferent in kind from the knowledge of local problems and special 
interests required of the representatives of the people. The strong- 
est reason for separating the legislative and executive branches of 
government is their distinct and separate functions; as each is 
qualified to perform a different service, and neither is qualified 
to perform both functions well. 

The executive power, as Rousseau pointed out, is only a force 
to give the law effect. Although it possesses a discretionary power 
of its own, it operates only by particular acts.12 The judicial and 
legislative councils are concerned with general measures. The 
execution of a criminal is a particular act, so that it cannot be the 
function of either body; it is a right the guardians may confer, 
but neither they nor the representatives of the people are prepared 
to exercise it. The business of seeing that the law is properly en- 
forced is the work of administrators rather than statesmen; and 
specialized knowledge is required which is different from that re- 
quired for legislation. 

As the executive or administrative branch of government is 
only an auxiliary power, it is not a representative body like the 
legislature. The latter is representative only if the members are 
elected and called to account by the citizen-body- But, as it is 
not the business of the executive to represent special interests but 
to enforce justice in the community, its capacity to govern justly 
is not contingent upon its members’ election to office. There are 
other and better means of selecting administrators and reviewing 
their work, such as trial assignments and competitive examinations. 
The executive branch of government and the civil service are one 
and the same; and the supreme executive should be selected on the 
same basis as other administrators. 

For a reasonable account of the just powers of executives and 
their method of selection one may turn to Plato’s Republic. There 
the executive power is conceived as an auxiliary body for manag- 
ing the bureaucratic machinery of state, and for applying and 


12 Rousseau, Jacques, ‘‘The Social Contract,’’ op. cit., Bk. III, ch. xvi. 
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enforcing the laws in particular situations. It is not subordinate 
to the citizen-body or its representatives, but to that higher power 
which alone is capable of determining what is or is not lawful for 
the community. The more popular view is that the supreme power 
of government is the representative body, and the executive is 
subordinate to it. But, if the representatives of the people have 
power only to propose and not to ratify legislation, the executive 
should be directly subordinated not to it, but to a body of judges 
having supervisory powers. The executive is inferior to the ju- 
dicial and legislative bodies because it is an auxiliary organ which 
does not share in the powers of legislation. For the same reason 
it is also inferior to the citizen-body, whose main function is to 
select councilmen capable of representing it in the legislative 
assembly. 

The judiciary is the final tribunal ratifying proposed legisla- 
tion presented to it by duly elected representatives of the people. 
The power to ratify proposed legislation suggests the correlative 
power to veto those proposals which fall short of the requirements of 
justice in any given case. The judges should also possess the emer- 
gency power of recommending to the representative council the 
kind of legislation that should qualify for immediate ratification. 
For the legislative or representative council to carry on its business 
in a crisis it cannot have its own proposed legislation constantly 
remanded to it for reconsideration. But, if there can be no law 
without ratification by the judiciary, neither can there be any law 
which is not proposed by the legislative assembly. Self-government 
is a necessary, although not a sufficient condition of just govern- 
ment; and it is the executive, not the legislative or citizen-body, 
that is a mere auxiliary of the judicial power. The powers of the 
judges are justly limited, checked, and balanced by the lower as- 
sembly. Such # limitation would have been inconceivable in Plato’s 
republic. 

If the supreme judge is conceived on the model of a judicial 
council, there is no need to assume the infallibility or divinity of 
a single judge. The supreme court or council may, on the other 
hand, appropriate to itself such powers of legislation as to leave 
none to the citizen-body. Plato’s guardians are legislators as well 
as supreme judges of the law; as a result, the auxiliaries and pro- 
ducers are left the task of applying and obeying it. In ruling 
without the active participation of the citizen-body, the guardians 
fail in their responsibility of-training and educating the citizens in 
the performance of higher tasks. Only if the powers of the guard- 
ians are limited to ratifying proposed legislation, deliberated upon 
and submitted to them by a legislative council elected by the people, 
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and to making recommendations to the council, are the guardians 
able to exercise their just prerogative. 

Government by guardians, dedicated to ruling justly with the 
consent and codperation of the citizens, would seem to satisfy our 
highest practical aspirations. But, is it a possible form of govern- 
ment? Is the doctrine of judicial supremacy compatible with 
human limitations and capable of practical implementation? One 
of the classic arguments against judicial supremacy is that the 
union of temporal and spiritual powers in a single body is self-de- 
feating. Judges, whether clerical or lay, cannot historically ac- 
quire temporal power without becoming corrupted by it, thus 
ceasing to exercise their proper function as critics or judges of the 
powers that be. The argument against theocracy can be expanded 
into an argument against political utopianism in general. Every 
revolution is, in a sense, a revolution betrayed, as the very acquisi- 
tion of power transforms radicals into conservatives or defenders of 
the status-quo. The possession of political power is a burdensome 
responsibility, full of temptations to those who, unprepared for 
special privileges, suddenly find themselves with the power of en- 
joying them. The only way of preserving the integrity of judges, 
it has been argued, is to prohibit them from ever exercising tem- 
poral authority. In criticism of Boniface’s doctrine of judicial 
supremacy, Dante appealed to the words of Christ before Pilate, 
who renounced this kind of government by saying: ‘‘My kingdom 
is not of this world. If my kingdom were of this world, my serv- 
ants would certainly strive that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews; but now my kingdom is not from hence.’’ * 

That it is difficult for judges not to become corrupted by the 
enjoyment of temporal power is true enough. There was much 
wisdom in Christ’s having renounced the principle of judicial 
supremacy in temporal affairs. His adherents were politically un- 
prepared for its exercise, and it was wiser of them to withdraw 
from the corruptions of the world, and to criticize society from 
afar, than to risk their judicial function in the struggle for power. 
As human nature has not changed appreciably in the last two 
millennia, every radical and revolutionary movement may be sus- 
pected of inconstancy. In spite of progress in the affairs of men, 
as long as judges are unprepared for the exercise of power, for them 
to enjoy temporal power is to face the risk of tyranny. 

The theory of judicial supremacy, however, does not sanction 
the sovereignty of judges unless they are well-qualified to assume 

13 Dante, On World-Government or De Monarchia, tr. by Herbert W. 


Schneider (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1950), Bk. III, ch. 15. The 
quotation is from the Gospel According to St. John, 18: 36. 
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leadership. It is not enough for men to be saints in order to govern 
wisely. In addition to the requirements of the philosopher there 
are those of the king or statesman. If it be objected that the goal 
of judicial supremacy is impractical, or unrealizable in the present 
stage of mankind, one can reply that it is only a model, and that 
few such models can ever be fully realized in fact. The function 
of the political philosopher is to restore reason to political think- 
ing, even if he should fail to make practical politicians any more 
reasonable. 

To argue that there is nothing to prevent the abuse of privilege 
by a power that is self-perpetuating is to confuse, moreover, the 
manner in which judges are selected with the conditions of their 
selection and the requirements for holding office. The mode of 
selecting judges is certainly undemocratic, as they do not run for 
office but are appointed. The proper judge of who will make a 
good judge is himself a judge, so that the judicial power is self- 
perpetuating. However, an authority that is not derived from 
the citizen-body or its elected representatives need not be unrepre- 
sentative nor end in tyranny. If the powers of the rulers are 
justly checked and balanced by a legislative assembly elected by 
the people, they may be prevented from suiting judgment to their 
own interests. The conditions of selection may also be made suf- 
ficiently rigorous to preclude the likelihood of eventual corruption. 

Although the civil service is also selected on the basis of rig- 
orous examinations, trial or merit plays a much larger role in the 
selection of the guardians. According to Plato, candidates should 
be subject to ordeals of toil and pain and to the temptations of 
pleasure in order to determine their moral fiber.‘ Intelligence 
tests and competitive examinations may be sufficient to select 
members of the executive, but they are insufficient to qualify a 
man in the possession of wisdom and justice. Young men make 
good executives, but it is only the man of years and experience 
who is qualified to judge others. One of the conditions of a good 
judge is that he should judge for its own sake without expectation 
of reward. To this end, Plato deprived his guardians of the pos- 
sibility of gain in their profession: the guardians, in his republic, 
are forbidden to own any property; they are required to live in 
barracks, to eat at common tables, and to forgo the pleasure of 
raising a family.* Members of religious orders hold office on a 
similar basis. Bishops and cardinals, as judges of the community, 
are able to fulfill their responsibilities only after the manner of 

14 The Republic of Plato, tr. by F. M. Cornford (Oxford University Press, 


1945), III, 414. 
18 Ibid., ITI, 416-419. 
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Plato’s guardians. The corruption of guardians is possible if the 
standards governing their selection and maintenance in office are 
relaxed—as a result of the interference of an over-powerful ex- 
ecutive or legislative body intent on reducing their power. But, it 
is unlikely that these standards will be relaxed from within, as 
judges are trained to judge in the ideal interests of all. 


DonaLp CLarK HopaGes 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EMOTIVISM, EXPRESSION, AND SYMBOLIC MEANING 


ANY recent discussions of art as expression and as symbolic 

meaning have been conducted within a framework which pre- 
supposes an emotivistic interpretation of aesthetic experience. Yet 
it has seemed to me that they have at many points tended to ignore 
and often to do violence to what I would have supposed an emo- 
tivist would regard as basic requirements of his theory. I should 
like in the present paper to try briefly to explicate some of these 
requirements to the end of noticing their bearing on some ques- 
tions about expression and about symbolic function of art. I shall 
not be so much concerned to argue the truth of emotionalist aesthet- 
ies as to set forth some of the implications of what I believe is 
typical formulation of this sort of theory. 


The essentials of such a theory may be given in the following 
definitions : 


1. An aesthetic object is an aesthetic datum ; i.e., whatever entity 
or set of entities, concrete or abstract, is given to aesthetic attention. 

2. An aesthetic experience is the experience of a percipient who 
is attending aesthetically to an object; i.e., who is simply and ex- 
clusively concerned with the features of the object as they ‘‘feel’’ to 
him. By ‘‘feel’’ is meant emotional feel and not tactual feel or 
kinaesthetic feel or any metaphorical extensions of these. 

3. An art object is one devised by a person to be such that, in his 
own aesthetic experience of it at least, it will have the feel he in- 
tended it to have. 


The theory, as thus skeletally formulated, does not, I think, de- 
part radically from many statements of emotivist aesthetics fa- 
miliar to us. I shall attempt to fill in the skeleton with interpre- 
tations which seem to me to give cogency to the theory. I shall 
begin by inquiring how an emotivist aesthetics, constructed on these 
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definitions, could be made to square with certain of the demands 
implied in the traditional objections to emotionalist views. 

One defect characteristically attributed to emotionalist aesthetic 
theories is that they lend themselves to an interpretation of aes- 
thetic experience which would not be distinguishable from the 
evocation of a ‘‘practical’’ emotional reaction to, say, a frighten- 
ing or threatening feature of the environment. The above defini- 
tion of aesthetic experience attempts to differentiate the aesthetic 
from the practical experience (of, say, a sharp thunderstorm) by 
saying that in the one case it is a matter of how the thunderstorm 
feels to a person whose interest is in it simply as felt; whereas in 
the other case it is a matter of how the person feels in the presence 
of a thunderstorm in whose features, simply as felt, he has for the 
moment not the slightest interest. 

Perhaps the significant thing to notice about this distinction is that 
in the case of the aesthetic experience emphasis is on the thunderstorm 
as felt, whereas in the case of the practical experience the emphasis is 
on the percipient’s feelings. To characterize the aesthetic experience 
in this way is to forestall a criticism frequently applied against 
emotivist theories, viz., that they put primary emphasis on feelings, 
whereas in aesthetic contemplation the focus of attention is on the 
empirical details of the aesthetic datum. As Mr. Aiken puts it, in 
the course of criticizing the emotive theory, ‘‘The object, as it is per- 
ceived in aesthetic experience, is not felt to be simply a vehicle for 
the expression of feeling. .. .”’? In the face of this, it is somewhat 
startling to find Mr. Aiken, 4 pages later, in the course of develop- 
ing his own ‘‘interest theory,’’ stating that interest is aesthetic 
when it is ‘‘focused upon’’ the satisfaction resulting from the ex- 

- perience. To speak of focusing upon the satisfaction connected 
with aesthetic experience is surely as egregious a misconstruction 
of that experience as to speak of focusing on the emotions connected 
with it. This is true from the standpoint both of accuracy in 
giving an account of the experience and of accuracy in describing 
the conditions which support the experience. Affective mood 
accompanies, gives tone to, and, if the emotivist is right, is funda- 
mental to the experience. But the focal object of the experience 
is the nature of the content attended to. The attention is emo- 
tionally aimed, so to speak, but ts not aimed at emotion. It is di- 
rected at the content, but steered, as it were, by a concern with 
the content’s emotional feel. The content is allowed to speak for 
itself from the center of the stage of consciousness. Even for an 
emotivist theory of aesthetics, it must be true that in the aesthetic 
consciousness there is a sense in which content is primary, emotion 

1 The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. 4, p. 89. 
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secondary. To reverse this relation is to commit the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness in aesthetics. Those emotivist or expres- 
sivist theories which have committed this fallacy by making emo- 
tions the center of aesthetic attention have been properly con- 
demned for so doing by critics who have stressed the significance 
of the aesthetic surface. (This does not mean that emotions may 
not in certain individual works of art occupy a central place in the 
aesthetic consciousness. But this will occur only when the emotions 
are part of the content, as for example in a drama where human 
emotions or emotional entanglements are the very stuff of the plot. 
But these emotions must of course be differentiated from the spec- 
tator’s emotive response whose nature they so largely determine.) 

As has been said, the denial to the emotions of a focal place in 
the aesthetic field of attention is important not only from the point 
of view of providing a correct description of aesthetic experience, 
but also from that of describing the conditions for maintaining 
the experience. It seems certain that a transfer of attention from 
the empirical features of the aesthetic object to the quality or 
structure of its emotive accompaniment would eventuate in the 
sudden death of the state of aesthesis. To become preoccupied 
with the feel of an aesthetic object, or worse still to focus, as Aiken 
suggests, on the satisfaction found in contemplating the object— 
in each case to the neglect of the qualities of the object itself—is 
ipso facto to destroy aesthetic contemplation of the object. This 
truth may, if you like, be referred to as the hedonistic or emotivist 
paradox in aesthetics. 

In connection with it, I should like to venture two more asser- 
tions which may appear even more seriously treasonable (though 
I hope not actionable) tamperings with the emotivist thesis—but 
which I think are not only compatible with that thesis, but actually 
implied in a correct interpretation of it. 

First, I should be willing to stretch the paradox just described 
to the point of saying not merely that ‘‘the emotive feel of an 
aesthetic object, to be got, must be forgot,’’ but even that in the 
aesthetic act itself we may not even be aware of that feel. Perhaps 
this sounds more radical than I mean it to. I am not denying 
that the feel is there, that it qualifies our consciousness of the object. 
What I suggest is that we have it without knowing that we have 
it; that our awareness of it occurs explicitly only in our post-ex- 
periential analysis of the act (where ‘‘post-experiential’’ does not 
exclude intermittent split-second noetic lapses within an otherwise 
extended aesthetic experience). ‘‘How gay this feels,’’ I suggest, 
comes in the aftermath of the aesthetic experience of feeling the 
gaiety of the thing. It is a report on the experience, to one’s self 
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or to others, and is a correct report so far as the thing was felt, 
during the experience of it, as gay. But to feel something as gay 
and to know that we do so are two different things. 

The implications of this for those criticisms of emotionalist 
views which accuse the emotivist of injecting a supernumerary 
element, that of emotive response, into an otherwise ‘‘pure’’ aes- 
thesis directed at a ‘‘sterilized’’ aesthetic surface, are obvious. 
The aesthesis is pure and the surface sterile in the sense that con- 
sciousness is directly concerned with the surface given to it for in- 
spection and does not adulterate itself by any deliberate and sepa- 
rate preoccupation with emotions. But the aesthesis is not pure and 
the surface is not sterile if this means that contemplation of the 
surface is not emotionally colored. This kind of impurity does not, 
however, seem to me to violate what is valid in the ‘‘aesthetic 
surface’’ thesis. 

The second suggestion I should like to make concerning the 
status of feelings arising in aesthetic contemplation is that they 
live an essentially parasitic existence. Many emotive theories, I 
believe, suffer from the fact that they suppose emotions obtained 
in contemplation to be capable of occupying an independent and 
focal place in our consciousness. The feel of an object, I believe, 
cannot be had in anything like its full qualitative character, apart 
from the object. Emotions which are not aesthetic may conceiv- 
ably occur with no obvious attachment to ‘‘objective correlates.’’ 
They are our feelings, so to speak, and, while dependent physiolog- 
ically at least on us and usually explainable in terms of environ- 
mental causes, do not necessarily have the status of being the feel 
of objects. But an aesthetic feeling is by definition—at least by 
the emotivist definition here being considered—one which is at- 
tached in origin to a content whose ‘‘feel’’ it constitutes. Remove 
the content and its feel is only with difficulty and with rapidly in- 
creasing nebulosity kept with us. (It is, of course, the phenomenal 
content and not the physical I am talking about. When the or- 
chestra has finished playing or when we have left the museum, 
we can hum the tune over or revive the visual images which serve 
as content for renewed aesthesis.) I am therefore skeptical about 
emotivist accounts of artistic creation which imply that the artist 
picks up his brush or scalpel prepared to objectify a certain feel- 
ing which wells up within his psyche demanding incarnation in 
concrete materials. I believe from talking with artists that most 
of the feelings they would like to objectify are already somehow 
incarnated, ‘‘spoken for,’’ as it were, by bits of imagery, memories, 
etc., to which they have been attached in the artist’s mind. 

We are now, I think, ready to examine the application of the 
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emotivist view just delineated to the concept of expression in art 
and to the theory that the aesthetic experience treats the object 
as possessing symbolic meaning. 

It is probably plain that in at least one of the senses in which 
‘‘expression’’ is used in the context of aesthetic discussions, our 
emotivist theory makes expression fundamental in both art crea- 
tion and aesthetic contemplation. The artist’s feeling is expressed 
in the art object; the object in turn is expressive in the sense that 
it has for the aesthetic spectator a certain feel which he finds ex- 
pressed in it. There are, of course, other more special conceptions 
of ‘‘expression,’’ with respect to which not all instances of aesthetic 
objects would be expressive. 

Our concern with expression, at any rate, will be restricted 
to its occurrence in instances of aesthetic contemplation. And 
the question which will chiefly concern us is the one which, crudely 
put, asks, ‘‘Is that which is expressed ( in this case the feeling) 
in us or in the object?’’ When we say that the music is gay, is 
the gaiety a quality of the music or a quality of our consciousness ? 
To deal very briefly with a point which has been subjected to end- 
lessly painstaking and ingenious analysis, I think that what our 
theory, taken together with the facts of aesthetic experience, re- 
quires us to say is that the gaiety, so far as we are referring liter- 
ally to the feeling, is in us and not in the music. The expressive- 
ness, of course, is the music’s. It may best be described as a 
dispositional property of the music, the music’s capacity to induce 
the feel of gaiety in us. Notice it is the feel and not the actual 
feeling gay. We are not made to feel gay, necessarily, in respond- 
ing aesthetically to what we call a ‘‘gay object.’’ We feel, per- 
haps, as we would as we savored the literal presence of gaiety in 
the environment, a group of people enjoying themselves at a cock- 
tail party, for example, without ourselves being guests at the party, 
and, of course, without the disturbance of ‘‘practical’’ feelings of 
regret, frustration, or, as the case might be, moral disapproval, 
which might color our reactions in such a situation. I would sug- 
gest that the temptation to regard gaiety as somehow present in 
music can be accounted for, if the description of aesthesis pro- 
posed above be sound, by the fact that one’s attention, in experienc- 
ing music, is on the music, with its expressive quality given simply 
as the feel of the music. The fact that in the experience of the 
music the feel of the music is not brought to our attention as a 
separate and distinct item comparable within the field of our 
consciousness with music itself, explains the acceptance of a ‘‘one 
term’’ theory of expressiveness. When, however, one turns from 
the experience of the music itself to an analysis of that experience, 
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the feel of the music is then accorded a special and separate atten- 
tion and compared independently with the music which engendered 
it. It is from this perspective, I think, that the ‘‘two term’’ theory 
of expressiveness tends to command acceptance. 

Finally we may turn to the question of the status of our emo- 
tivist theory in relation to the view of art objects as bearers of 
symbolic meaning. I shall try to show that if this emotivist version 
of aesthetic experience is correct, aesthetic experience cannot be 
taken as a symbolic process. At the same time I shall point out 
that this does not imply that art may not function symbolically or 
may not properly be referred to as the ‘‘language of the emotions.’’ 

The claim of the symbolic or semiotic theory of art is that aes- 
thetic experience is in some sense a noetic process in which the 
aesthetic object functions as a symbol conveying or revealing some 
denotatum. In the context of an emotivist aesthetic, the denotatum 
would characteristically be taken to be a feeling. Hence, the view 
that the art object is the bearer of feelings. But that aesthetic 
contemplation does not appear, on the emotivist theory here pre- 
sented, as a symbolic process is plain if we consider what symbol- 
ism involves. For one thing, a symbol is ordinarily subordinated 
by the interpreter to the denotatum to which it refers. The whole 
purpose of a symbol in its usual employment is to refer to some- 
thing not itself. Indeed linguistic symbols are often subordinated 
to the point of vanishing from the interpreter’s awareness. In 
the case of iconic or indexical signs subordination is usually in 
lesser degree, but in all ordinary usages at least, would still be 
present. Adherents of the semiotic theory in art are usually quick 
to stipulate, of course, that the uses of the presentational symbols 
of art differ in major respects from those of discursive or non- 
presentational symbols. But so far as an aesthetic symbol is a 
symbol at all it may be held that it is a symbol of something and 
in a sense has its excuse for being in referring to that something. 
That being so, we may repeat Aiken’s observation that ‘‘the ob- 
ject, as it is perceived in aesthetic experience, is not felt to be 
simply a vehicle for the expression of feeling . . .,’’ substituting 
now ‘‘symbolization’’ for ‘‘expression.’’ 

What I should like to show, however, is not merely that the 
aesthetic experience does not, on our understanding of it, seem 
like a symbolic transaction, but that it cannot possibly be one. 
The reason for this will appear if we give some thought to the 
second part of the sentence from Aiken the first part of which I 
have already quoted twice with approval. The remainder, which 
I quote with disapproval, is as follows: ‘‘Indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘the 
relation between object and emotion is not one of means and end 
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at all, but, rather, of mutually supporting components within a 
relational whole.’’ The effect of this statement, if we take it to 
be a characterization of aesthetic contemplation, is, I submit, to 
put the emotion itself within the aesthetic field of attention. So, 
too, the symbolic theory sets symbol (object) and denotatum (feel- 
ing) off as correlative elements within the field of attention. 
Edward Ballard, for example, in an article defending the semiotic 
view,? speaks of the symbol as being the external counterpart of 
a psychic model that is internal to the aesthetic interpreter. This 
psychic model reflects the organization of the object which sym- 
bolizes it, the total aesthetic process consisting then in the con- 
struction in the percipient of feelings the form of which he finds 
symbolized in the aesthetic object. ‘‘This conformation of subject 
to object,’’ he tells us, ‘‘is enjoyed for its own sake.’’* 

The objection to this is that, if the aesthetic experience is at 
all what our emotive theory suggests that it is, then the relation 
between object and feeling cannot be that of consciously compared 
symbol and referent. For, as we see, this interpretation places 
the feeling and that which it is ‘‘modeled’’ after, both on the same 
phenomenological plane within the experience as components of the 
aesthetic object enjoyed. Clearly this runs counter to the emo- 
tionalist view, since on that view, the aesthetic feeling, being the 
way the aesthetic object feels to us, cannot possibly be an ingredi- 
ent in the aesthetic object itself. 

It seems to me that our emotivist view allows only two ways 
of interpreting the symbolic account of the aesthetic transaction, 
neither of which ways treats aesthetic contemplation itself as a 
symbolic affair. Either (1) the comparison of object and inner 
emotional model takes place after or outside of the contemplative 
experience, and represents the interest of the interpreter in com- 
munication, satisfaction of intellectual curiosity, or some other 
non-aesthetic concern. Or (2) the co-presence of object and sym- 
bolized feeling is within the aesthetic field of attention, but consti- 
tutes a gestalt the whole of which may then be reacted to aestheti- 
cally. A person, that is, might listen to some music, notice that it 
or its form is reflected in his feelings and then react to this whole 
process aesthetically. But in this case it must be noted that to 
the extent that the emotion is presented to awareness as the ref- 
erent of the music, the symbolic complex thus given will in all 
likelihood induce a different aesthetic response from that which 
would be induced by the music alone and apart from the business 
of symbolization. 


2 The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. XII. 
8 Ibid. p. 42. 
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It is plain that neither one of the above interpretations of the 
place of semiosis in relation to art erases the fundamental autith- 
esis between our emotive view and the semiotic view, namely, 
the fact that the former does not regard aesthetic contemplation 
as a noetic process, whereas the latter does. 


Lucius GaRvIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYAND 


INQUIRY AS APPRAISAL 
THE SINGULARITY OF JOHN DEWEY’S THEORY OF VALUATION 


EWEY’S theory of valuation has been criticized as failing to 

account for the normative, and having the weakness, there- 
fore, of reducing values to facts. This weakness has been the 
plague of naturalists ever since G. E. Moore proposed his famous 
open question at the beginning of this century. Dewey’s critics 
have tried to show that this standard objection to naturalist ethics 
holds good against him, too. 

Now, while there is no question about Dewey’s allegiance to 
naturalism, there is some doubt as to whether he has committed 
the ‘‘naturalist fallacy.’’ There is considerable evidence that he 
is the one naturalist who did not.’ 

Inserting his intellectual cleaver between value and fact in 
such a way as to keep them neatly separated, Moore asked of any 
preposed factual definition of the term ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘Is it good?’’— 
the significance of the question revealing the difference between 


the property ‘‘good’’ and any natural property proposed as its 
definition. 


The strategy of naturalist philosophers has been to explain 


away Moore’s question by showing that its apparent significance 
does not resist further analysis.” 


1 Have all other ethical naturalists fallen into the naturalist fallacy? 
Not exactly. To put the matter in a precise way, one would have to say that 
other naturalists have not, but these have escaped by rendering ethical discourse 
cognitively meaningless. For Dewey, of course, ethical discourse has meaning. 

2 Professor Frankena has argued that the term ‘‘naturalist fallacy’’ is 
a misnomer, for the alleged significance of the open question rests on an ap- 
peal not to logic, but to introspection. And, he points out, a naturalist (or 
definist) who argued that his introspection revealed the property good to be 
identical with another property could accuse the intuitionists of the very 
same kind of blindness they attribute to him. It is worth noting, however, 
that to our knowledge no proposed definition has ever been defended against 
the open question by this argument. No one has ever said that the identity 
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Now, we are maintaining that for Dewey the ‘‘open question’’ 
put by Moore is not to be explained away, and on the contrary is 
always to remain open, that is, significant. For, according to 
Dewey, ‘‘goodness’’ can only be arrived at in a continuum of 
inquiry and by means of a process of appraisal so structured 
that values can never be final but must always remain subject to 
renewed appraisal in the context of a problematic situation. The 
question ‘‘Is it good?’’ is continually reopened in inquiry, tts 
significance reflecting the lack of finality and ongoing character 
of inquiry itself. 

The fact that Dewey, unlike many naturalists, could in our 
opinion accept and uphold the significance of the open question 
should warn us that it is dangerous to reduce his doctrine to one 
which, like other naturalist doctrines, reduces values to facts. 
And we should be further warned in this regard by the distinctive 
conception of ‘‘facts’’? which Dewey offers. On this point we 
shall have more to say later. For the present we shall concern 
ourselves with demonstrating that those critics who have accused 
Dewey of getting rid of the normative can themselves be accused 
of not having taken the trouble to ascertain just where the norma- 
tive is located in his philosophy. Until this has been made clear, 
no valid criticism of his theory of valuation can be proposed. Our 
purpose, in this paper, is not so much to offer support for Dewey’s 
doctrine as to clarify it. 

In his pamphlet on valuation, Dewey distinguishes himself 
sharply from those philosophers who hold any object of interest 
to be of value. For it is only when we examine and inquire into 
our interests and desires that, Dewey argues, valuation as such can 
be initiated. Valuation means appraisal, a process whereby we 
examine ‘‘things as they sustain to each other the relation of means 
to ends or consequences.’’ Can appraisal be distinguished from 
inquiry? In our interpretation of Dewey’s view they are identical. 
The phases of inquiry are, as described by Dewey, phases of ap- 
praisal, in which data are estimated with respect to their value as 
means or ends-in-view toward the resolution of a problematic situa- 
tion. When we examine Dewey’s conception of inquiry, we find 
that the process could equally well be described as an activity of 





of good with another property is apparent from introspection. Is it not 
obvious that no one has made this claim because no one has found his intro- 
spective evidence to be different from that of Moore? Professor Frankena 
offers an argument to naturalism which is logically possible but which no 
naturalist has felt free to extend. (See Readings in Ethical Theory, edited 


by Wilfrid Sellars and John Hospers, Appleton-Century Crofts Inc., 1952, 
‘*The Naturalist Fallacy’? by W. K. Frankena.) 
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appraisal conducted by, towards, and culminating in, normative 
judgment.® 

Let us see. Inquiry begins with a situation which is disturbed, 
whose elements are in conflict, where something is askew. More- 
over, the adoption of some established mode of behavior is not 
likely to set things right. If behavior could continue in a routine 
or habitual fashion there would be no problem and no need for 
inquiry at all. Some idea or mode of functioning adopted for its 
serviceability in resolving the problems of yesterday no longer 
fills the bill. That which we have prized requires renewed ap- 
praisal. Or it may be that no particular belief is in question but 
simply that a resolution of the situation is not immediately ap- 
parent. In that case, the still unborn object or outcome of in- 
quiry that serves as a successful means for solving the problem 
at hand will become a standard guiding future behavior. 

Determination or closing of the problem is an imperative gov- 
erning all stages of inquiry. Only that which can function as a 
means toward resolution of a problem can be taken as relevant in 
inquiry. The problem itself must be so stated that its statement 
points to its resolution. In order to facilitate an effective state- 
ment of the problem only that which can function as a means to- 
wards its resolution can be taken as relevant to inquiry. We se- 
lect those facts which are facts of the case, which can function as 
a means toward the solution of the problem. ‘‘Their function is 
to serve as evidence and their evidential quality is judged on the 
basis of their capacity to form an ordered whole in response to 
operations prescribed by the ideas they occasion and support... . 
Facts of the case are facts which have been tested with reference 
to their evidential function.’’* 

Inquiry, then, is not, in Dewey’s view, a search for or uncover- 
ing of facts, but a selection of facts based on their value in unifying 
indeterminate situations. We value facts in inquiry because they 
function as means toward achieving its purpose or end, problem 
solving. 

The determination of the facts of the case leads to the next 
phase, the rise of suggestions. These suggestions are themselves 
transformed into ideas when they are evaluated as possible solu- 
tions, ends-in-view. Thus ideas are not for Dewey what they are 
for traditional empiricists, copies of reality. Their determination 


8 The question which, of course, comes immediately to our minds is, ‘‘If 
inquiry is identical with valuation or appraisal, how could we then distinguish 
between inquiry into what are ordinarily considered values from other types 
of inquiry?’’ We shall deal with this later. 


4 See John Dewey, Logic, the Theory of Inquiry (Henry Holt and Company, 
1938), p. 113. 
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is functional: as ends-in-view they are both means and ends; as 
means they are evaluated in terms of their function in bringing 
inquiry to a terminating point. As ends they represent the fore- 
seen and actual determinate end of inquiry. As ends they may 
be further appraised in terms of the means necessary to establish 
them as ends. A solution to a problem which requires a dispro- 
portionate effort for its realization may be considered not worth 
while. In science a hypothesis may be rejected if its acceptance 
might result in the disruption of a whole field of accepted knowl- 
edge. Thus, the continuum of ends-means, a central tenet of 
Dewey’s theory of valuation, is a property of his theory of inquiry. 

The solution of the problem is a terminating point of inquiry. 
It marks the unification of the disrupted situation yielding a war- 
ranted assertion. The body of our knowledge is composed of 
those assertions which have become warranted, and thereby nor- 
mative, because they served as instruments or means of problem 
solving. Dewey identifies warranted assertibility with truth. I 
think it would be clearer if he dropped the term ‘‘truth’’ (one 
might note in passing that the term ‘‘truth’’ appears very seldom 
in the Logic) and characterized statements as functional, and there- 
fore worth believing in or prizing.® 


At this point we might stop and indicate how, given the norma- 


5 The normative character of Dewey’s conception of inquiry is reflected 
in his analysis of logic and scientific method. A scientific law becomes a 
‘*means ... for determining existential (spatial-temporal) connection of 
concrete materials in such a way that the latter constitute a coherent individ- 
ualized situation.’’ Scientific laws are ‘‘means of pre diction only as far 
as they operate as means of pro duction of a given situation, through trans- 
formations of antecedent problematical material brought about by the opera- 
tions to which they give direction.’’ The aim of scientific method is to ar- 
rive at a system of ‘‘hypotheses such that each hypothesis is a rule for the 
performance of specific experimental situations.’’ The reference of a causal 
proposition is to a ‘‘selective ordering of existing conditions as means, and 
if the conditions of inquiry are satisfied; a determination of the end in terms 
of the means that are available.’’ Events involve teleological concepts in- 
sofar as the conception of a delimited beginning, an interval, and termination 
are a function of the purpose of the inquirer. Judgments of recollection are 
provisional means, ‘‘appraisals or estimates’’ by which history may be estab- 
lished as a completely determinate situation, ‘‘a total qualitative situation.’’ 
Universal propositions are modes of action which serve to direct the operations 
‘*by means of which existential material is selectively discriminated and re- 
lated (ordered) so that it functions as the ground for warranted inferential 
conclusions.’’ Existential generalizations serve as the basis by which uni- 
versal propositions are both suggested and found workable as rules prescribing 
operations. Definition ‘‘forms a rule for the performance of (1) experimental 
operation and (2) for guiding further operations of discrimination.’’ (Quota- 
tions are from Logic, the Theory of Inquiry, pp. 455-456, 456, 457, 460-461, 
271, and 277. Italics in original.) 
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tive character of inquiry itself, Dewey could answer a particular 
criticism made against him. Morton White has criticized Dewey 
as being unable to account for the normative in his analysis of 
‘*desirable.’? White interprets him as construing ‘‘desirable’’ 
as a disposition predicate like ‘‘objectively red.’’ We infer ‘‘a 
is objectively red’’ from ‘‘a appears red’’ by instituting tests. 
“‘Objectively red’’ is synonymous with ‘‘appears red under normal 
conditions.’’ If a is proven to ‘‘appear red under normal condi- 
tions,’’ it is considered ‘‘objectively red.’’ White argues that 
Dewey infers ‘‘desirable’’ from ‘‘being desired’’ in precisely the 
same way, by instituting tests analogous to those which are made 
by the careful investigator of color. He concludes that Dewey 
is unjustified in construing ‘‘desirable’’ as normative, since ‘‘ob- 
jectively red’’ would then have to be normative, too. His argu- 
ment rests on the impossibility of considering ‘‘objectively red’’ 
as normative. Yet it is exactly that in Dewey’s view. 

“*Objectively red’’ is synonymous with ‘‘appears red under 
normal econditions.’’ The latter is normative in Dewey’s view 
because it represents ‘‘a standard to be conformed to in inquiry’’; 
only that will be taken in inquiry as red which conforms with the 
condition of appearing red under normal conditions. Objective 
redness is, therefore, a directive for inquiry, constituting a norm 
which governs the acceptance of the redness of anything as evidence. 
It is a rule to be adhered to in future inquiry. 

The inference from ‘‘a appears red’’ to ‘‘a is objectively red”’ 
may be described as follows. When we submit a to objective tests 
(we test its appearance under normal conditions) we are con- 
forming to a standard which establishes the criteria for the ac- 
ceptance of the redness of a in inquiry. We are following a rule. 
‘‘a@ appears red under normal conditions’’ or ‘‘a is objectively 
red’’ is then synonymous with ‘‘a ought to be taken as red in 
inquiry,’’ since a has been shown to conform to the standards 
set for redness. _ 

If inquiry is itself a process of appraisal or valuation whose 
outcome is normative, the question now arises: Can no distinction 
be made between the sort of inquiry we have in science and the 
sort of inquiry that takes place into what we ordinarily consider 
values ? 

While propositions of appraisal characterize all of inquiry, we 
may distinguish inquiry into values in its ordinary sense by noting 

6 Morton White, ‘‘ Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,’’ in Read- 
ings in Ethical Theory, edited by Wilfrid Sellars and John Hospers. Cf. 
‘‘The Desirable and Emotive in Dewey’s Ethics,’’ by Sidney Hook, in John 


Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom—A Symposium, edited by Sidney 
Hook (1950). 
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that its subject matter is desire. Propositions of appraisal which 
concern desires are not unique kinds of propositions; their distinc- 
tion from other empirical propositions is based on their subject 
matter, in the same sense in which ‘‘potato propositions are about 
potatoes. ”’ 

Dewey’s analysis of desire indicates its close connection with 
inquiry. 

When accordingly ‘‘valuation’’ is defined in terms of desiring, the pre- 
requisite is a treatment of desire in terms of the existential context in which 
it arises and functions. ... When we inquire into the actual emergence of 
desire and its object and the value-property ascribed to the latter (instead of 
merely manipulating dialectically the general concept of desire), it is as plain 
as anything can be that desires arise only when ‘‘there is something the 
matter,’’ when there is some ‘‘trouble’’ in an existing situation. When 
analyzed, this ‘‘something the matter’’ is found to spring from the fact that 
there is something lacking, wanting, in the existing situation as it stands, 
an absence which produces conflict in the elements that do exist. When things 
are going completely smoothly, desires do not arise, and there is no occasion 
to project ends-in-view, for ‘‘going smoothly’’ signifies that there is no need 
for effort and struggle. It suffices to let things take their natural course.? 

This description of the empirical evidence for the existence of 
desire is strikingly similar to his description of a doubtful situa- 
tion. The existential context for both desire and doubt is a dis- 
rupted situation whose elements are in conflict. Yet it is obvious 
that desire and doubt cannot be identified, for a situation of organic 
imbalance of an animal with his environment is characterized by 
desire but not by doubt. Following the theory of emergence, we 
say, then, that doubt emerges from desire when the indeterminate 
situation becomes more complex and the possibility of inquiry 
exists. Thus, when a lack in a situation is solved through routine 
or habit, we can speak of a desire being satisfied although no in- 
quiry has taken place. An animal may have a desire for food and 
may satisfy it, but he does not value. And it is a difficulty for 
those who define value in terms of desire alone, to explain why 
animals are not capable of valuing. Doubt emerges from desire 
and becomes distinguished from it when the situation is complex 
enough to involve appraisal. Just as the biological imbalance of 
an organism with its environment prefigures the situation in which 
we turn to inquiry, so desire forms the lower simpler inbalance 
of the psycho-physical which emerges at more complex levels to 
become doubt. The error of treating appraisal situations as if 
they involved nothing but desire, and could be resolved immedi- 
ately, without inquiry, is the same error which is made when an 
idea is accepted or held to be an immediate good, without recogni- 
tion of the need for examination. Desire that does not rise to 

t Dewey, Theory of Valuation, pp. 16, 33. 
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completion organically prefigures doubt, and inquiry which is 
precipitated by the need to satisfy our desires when they are 
blocked or encounter difficulties prefigures the further develop- 
ment of inquiry itself. We may consider inquiry which is directly 
related to achievement of desires the original and most primary 
form of inquiry for human beings. When inquiry becomes more 
complex, more abstract, it becomes further removed from a direct 
connection with human desires. Likewise the appraisal of ends- 
means, clearly recognized as the appropriate method for the satis- 
faction of desire by rational beings, falls into disrepute as merely 
practical. The development of a science does not always bring 
with it a corresponding maturity (see Dewey’s analysis of logic). 
For Dewey, the maturity of a science may be gauged by its meth- 
odological emphasis on the appraisal of means to ends-in-view in a 
continuing process of knowing. Thus valuation concerning desires 
—the process by which we discover which among the desired is 
desirable—is, for Dewey, the model for all inquiry. Its distinction 
from other types is merely one of degree, statable first in terms of 
its subject matter, desire, and secondly in terms of the direct and 
apparent relevance of appraisal of means and ends-in-view, a 
method which, in Dewey’s view, should be clearly recognized as 
relevant in all fields. 

Thus, for Dewey, the normative is not reduced to the scien- 
tific; on the contrary, science becomes more scientific as it becomes 
more normative. In locating the normative within inquiry we 
may say that Dewey follows in the tradition of Platonic ethics. 
For Plato, virtue is knowledge. For Dewey, to value is to know, 
but knowledge is always provisional, never final. In intellectu- 
alist ethic, the good is absorbed into the true. Dewey supports an 
intellectualistic ethic, but, unlike anyone who has done so in the 
past, he privileges the good at the expense of the true, reducing 
the latter to the normative. Difficult to grasp, often ambiguously 
stated, Dewey’s doctrine is highly original, and whatever its weak- 
nesses they are not those which strike one on first contact with it. 


New York UNIVERSITY GERTRUDE EzorskY 


A NOTE ON A FALLACY? 


T is doubtful that the ancient and widespread confusion of a 
name with its denotata or a symbol with its referent should 
be described as a (logical) fallacy. It is perhaps better to adopt 
1My thanks are due to Professors Henry Aiken, Roderick Firth, and 


Donald Williams of the Harvard Faculty, whose criticisms of this paper en- 
abled me to eliminate certain unclarities in exposition. 
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with Bentham the description of this and similar confusions as a 
‘‘vulgar error’’ (Handbook of Political Fallacies, Introduction, 
Section 3). There is even some question whether or not it is com- 
pletely an error, since some symbols in some contexts seem to have, 
in the causal order of things, effects similar to those of the objects 
and situations they describe or name; observe the genuine, if 
limited, success of Christian Science, Voodoo, Couéism, and hyp- 
nosis, and the undoubted physiological effects of graphic literature 
such as horror stories or pornography. 

Nonetheless in some contexts—doubtless in the majority of 
contexts—the symbol, as symbol, must be kept distinct from what 
it symbolizes. And following Bentham again we might describe 
an argument as fallacious if it exploits a confusion of them. For 
example, Descartes’ belief that his idea of God, i.e., his concept of 
God, had the property of being infinite is, on this classification, a 
‘‘vulgar error’’; his attempted use of this error to prove God’s 
existence is a fallacy. 

A similar sort of error leading to similar empty arguments 
seems endemic in philosophical discussion. It occurs in particu- 
larly clear form in papers written by beginning philosophy stu- 
dents, but is unfortunately not confined to them. It consists of 
identifying the received theory about X (which may be treated, 
I suggest, as a complex symbol) with X itself, and hence rejecting 
some variant theory of X on the grounds that it does not do justice 
to the nature of X. This move has an obvious analogy with the 
fallacy of begging the question, but it does not consist so much 
of assuming the point at issue as of a simple failure to comprehend 
that there is or might be a point at isswe at all; in short, it consists 
of taking all or some of a theory about X for data regarding X-like 
situations from which theories about X ultimately stem. 

An obvious example is provided by Bildad the Shuhite, et al., 
in the Book of Job. What Job proposes as a question of theology— 
as an issue regarding the adequacy of contemporary theories about 
God’s attributes—is taken by Bildad, etc., as an attack on God 
Himself. An argument about a theory is not impious even if the 
theory is one concerning God’s nature. Hence it seems clear that 
insofar as Job’s friends charge him with impiety they are unable 
to distinguish their theology, i.e., their theory concerning God, 
from God Himself. In this they are not alone, of course; the 
tendency to identify received theology with God, and the conse- 
quent attempt to transfer the respect due the latter to the former, 
is so prevalent that one is tempted to label this whole tendency of 
thought the theological fallacy. However, this would single out 
the theologians unfairly, for the same tendency is almost as preva- 
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lent in politics, where ‘‘loyalty to one’s country,’’ i.e., devotion to 
the well-being of one’s country, is almost always read to mean 
‘‘adherence to the political theories which are held by the rulers 
of this country.’”’ And the rulers are frequently quite sincere, 
albeit muddled, in their implicit identification of their formulas for 
the well-being of the country with its actual or potential weal. 

An even more deplorable case is the recent and contemporary 
confusion regarding the status of ethical experience and its rela- 
tion to ethical assertions under the impact of emotive theories of 
ethics. Especially (but not only) in the early days of Vienna 
Circle Positivism, both orthodox ethicists and the new heretics ap- 
peared guilty of the same confusion. Both the positivists and 
their opponents apparently thought that the new theories concern- 
ing the meanings of ethical statements, if accepted, would ‘‘de- 
stroy ethics’? as an ‘‘objective enterprise.’’ I will try to show 
that this is not necessarily the case, and that the tendency to sup- 
pose so is perhaps the result of a confusion of the sort described 
above. 

The traditional theories of ethics maintain that some ethical 
statements are ‘‘justified’’ and some are not; that in a case of 
ethical disagreement one of the parties must be ‘‘wrong’’; that 
the sense of ‘‘justified’’ here must be analogous to or identical with 
‘*true’’ or ‘‘verified’’ as used in the sciences; and that ‘‘wrong”’ 
means similarly something like ‘‘not in accordance with the facts.’’ 
This view seems to involve three theses: it amounts to saying (1) 
that (true or ‘‘warranted’’) ethical statements are not arbitrary 
or egocentric, (2) that if and only if they are ‘‘reports’’ is this 
possible (reports, that is, of ‘‘facts’’ existing in a ‘‘realm of value,’’ 
natural or non-natural), and (3) they are such reports. The emo- 
tive theory clearly denies (3) (whether justly or not I do not at- 
tempt to decide here) and many of its opponents and defenders 
seem to suppose that this involves denying (1) also. But this 
conclusion seems not to follow unless one subscribes to the truth of 
(2). And this (largely implicit) acceptance of (2) seems to be a 
clear case of failure to free one’s self from one of the traditional 
conceptions regarding the nature of ethical agreement and disagree- 
ment. This conception is surely part of the now-disputed terri- 
tory in ethics, which is a good indication that it is part of a theory, 
not part of the data which must be acknowledged by all contending 
ethical theories alike. At present it should be treated as con- 
troversial, not axiomatic. 

Let us suppose the positivists and their successors, the emoti- 
vists, are right. Then ethical statements never were ‘‘true’’ in 
the same way in which scientific statements are, and hence were 
never defensible by the same kind of methods. But does this de- 
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stroy the untutored conviction of all mankind that some acts are 
better than others? Not in the least. It simply destroys a wide- 
spread theory about the import of the terms employed in express- 
ing, and the methodology of defending, these convictions. If there 
ever was any difference between ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ there still 
is. If any general proposition of ethics was ever ‘‘justifiably as- 
sertable’’ it still is. If X was ever ‘‘morally better’’ than Y it 
still is. Moral theories are invented to explain or account for 
the widespread conviction that such differences exist; hence, as- 
suming it is faithful to its antecedent data, the emotive analysis 
of ethical statements cannot ‘‘ destroy the significance’’ of the terms 
quoted above, but can at most simply give a new account of the 
conditions of their use. The belief that emotivism destroys ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ ethics is meaningless save from a theoretical standpoint 
which the analysis explicitly challenges. The significance, if any, 
of ethical experience, and the validity, if any, of ethical claims re- 
main unchanged in the phenomenology of human existence re- 
gardless of the changes in our theories concerning them. Unless 
the previous ‘‘descriptive’’ theory gave them their significance and 
objectivity, its denial cannot remove them. 

What are we to say, then, about those who claim that the emo- 
tive theory makes it impossible to justify the assertion that ‘‘ Jesus 
was a better man than Hitler’’? Simply that they fail to realize 
that such claims stem from assumptions which are part of the 
ethical theory that the emotivists are attacking and are not, as they 
appear to suppose, grounded in some general presuppositions de- 
limiting the possibility of there being sentences in moral discourse 
which are ‘‘objective.’? Such criticisms are useless and futile. 
The only way to choose among competing theories is to assess the 
adequacy with which they explain the experiential phenomena 
which generate the need for such a theory. (If anyone wishes to 
maintain that there are no ‘‘facts’’ outside of theory I am in- 
clined to agree with him but will maintain that either two theories 
have some statements [or definitions] in common or they cannot 
contradict each other, and, in general, the bulk of the statements 
which they have in common will be ‘‘zero-level statements’’ re- 
porting experiences which both theories agree to be of a certain 
kind.) 

It is a datum for ethical theorizing that our deepest ethical con- 
victions are felt to be compelling and inter-subjective. When the 
emotivist construes these convictions to be a subclass of our at- 
titudes of liking and disliking, he must show how they differ from 
our other likes and dislikes which are taken to be ‘‘merely pri- 
vate.’’ The question for the emotivist is ‘‘how can an attitude 
be objective?’’ This question is now in the process of receiving 
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an answer. Those who refuse to acknowledge this as even a pos- 
sibility are in effect, so it seems to me, taking certain aspects of the 
older theory of ethics for data in the field of investigation; that 
is to say, taking the symbol for the thing(s) symbolized. 

I have shown, I believe, that statements by some philosophers 
(e.g., Joad in his Critique of Logical Positivism) to the effect that 
the emotive analysis of ethical statements destroys the possibility 
of an ‘‘objective’’ ethics are open to question and quite possibly 
rest on a ‘‘vulgar error,’’ so that their consequent arguments 
against emotivism in ethics are fallacious. 


PERRELL F. Payne, JR. 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


INTENTION AND APPRECIATION 


N an article in this Journa.,' Professor Aiken has pointed out 

that knowledge of the artist’s ‘‘intention,’’ in the sense of what 
he means to say in the work of art, is not outside the work, but 
rather brings us closer to it, making a fuller appreciation possible. 
One of the reasons he gives is that the artist’s intention, in the 
above sense, is not irrelevant to the interpretation of the work it- 
self, being, at least in part, construed from it. With these points 
I heartily agree. 

But in establishing these points, he has made the further 
point that ‘‘it is not necessary, even though it may be desirable, 
to have regard to an artist’s intentions in appreciating his product 
as a work of art.’’? It is this point which I wish to question. 
Granted that there are degrees of fullness of appreciation, it 
would seem that no appreciation is possible without at least a 
rudimentary understanding of the artist’s intention, in the sense 
of what he meant to say. 

However, if Professor Aiken means by the ‘‘intention’’ of the 
artist what he historically and psychologically or ‘‘actually’’ meant 
to say in his work, that intention may only, if at all, be construable 
with the help of psychological and biographical considerations. In 
the case of. works of art from remote or very different cultures, 
the ‘‘actual’’ intentions may be impossible to reconstruct. Such 
intentions, as the Freudian subconscious ones, may be quite un- 
necessary to appreciation. But such an intention is not intention 

1H. D. Aiken, ‘‘The Aesthetic Relevance of Artists’ Intentions,’’ this 


JOURNAL, Vol. LIT (Nov. 24, 1955), pp. 742-753. 
2 Ibid., p. 747. 
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in the sense of what a work means to say. The latter is construed 
through an interpretation of the work itself, the interpretation 
which results in the greatest significance and appreciation. And 
this intent, this unifying and illuminating meaning of a work of art, 
must be at least partially understood if there is any appreciation. 

For appreciation, I agree, is not appraisal. Neither is it in- 
discriminate liking, such as liking a painting because of sentimental 
associations. It is not what are called the ‘‘primary activities’’ 
of listening, seeing, contemplating, unless those activities are about 
what the artist may have meant. It is a sympathetic understand- 
ing of, and re-creation of, what the artist may be taken to mean 
or intend. 

Take, for example, El Greco’s Portrait of Covarrubias. An 
appreciator sees and feels the sombre colors, unrelieved by light, 
the long, drooping lines, the dark, joyless eyes and compressed lips 
in the proud, intellectual, and aged head; and he finds in them 
El Greco’s intention of thus showing the old man, unhumbled be- 
fore the coming end of life. Words suggest inadequately what 
El Greco’s painting says so poignantly. But the appreciator’s 
perceptions and feelings are bound together with an understanding 
and feeling of what El Greco may be taken to mean. And unless 
the seer thus understands something of the intention, he neither 
perceives the portrait as art nor appreciates it. 

Nevertheless, the appreciator has not yet appraised or judged. 
His immediately felt appreciation must form the basis of his ap- 
praisal, which, too, must recognize the artist’s intentions, and 
which may bring out intentions in other meanings of the term. 
Here, historical, biographical, or psychological considerations may 
enter. Also, the appraisal must rest on a view of the purpose of 
art, showing whether that purpose has been well- or ill-fulfilled. 
Critics must, as Santayana said, ‘‘inquire how significant the poet’s 
{artist’s] expressions are for humanity at large or whatever public 
he addresses.’’ The appraisal must bring in more technical points, 
such as an analysis of what the medium can accomplish and whether 
the artist has made full use of it; and it presupposes more technical 
knowledge than the initial appreciator may possess. 

Any subsequent appreciation may well be the fuller for this 
critical appraisal—some programme notes to the contrary. But 
even the initial appreciation, antedating appraisal, does not take 
place without a discriminating perception of what the artist may 
be taken to mean. Appreciation is not possible without some dis- 
cernment of what may be called the artist’s intention. 


Epira Watson ScHIPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Logical Problem of Induction. Grora HENRIK VON WRIGHT. 
(Second Revised Edition.) New York: Macmillan, 1957. xii, 
249 pp. $4.00. 

The first edition of this book was published in Finland in 1941, 
and has been difficult to obtain ; because it is more readable than his 
Treatise on Probability and Induction, this new edition of the 
earlier work will be welcomed by those interested in von Wright’s 
views. The book has not been rewritten as a whole, but several 
parts of it have been. The general tenor of the book remains 
unchanged: the author declares his chief purpose to be that of 
dealing with ‘‘ Hume’s problem,’’ the problem whether it is possible 
to find a justification for induction. The notion of ‘‘a justification 
for induction’’ von Wright construes in a somewhat cramped way ; 
by it he primarily means a conclusive demonstration that adherence 
to ‘‘the principle of induction’’ (unfortunately the form of this 
principle is not stated as clearly as one might wish) will lead to 
success—that inductive predictions and generalizations will be true 
either always or at least for the most part. The doctrine of 
synthetic a priori judgments, conventionalism, the inductive logic of 
Bacon and Mill, the approach to induction in terms of probability, 
and the pragmatist approach of Peirce and Reichenbach are dis- 
cussed in order to show that there is no basis for the claim that 
induction always must be successful, nor even for the claim that 
it must usually be successful. Predictions and generalizations are 
not strictly deducible from the evidence upon which they are based, 
inductive reasoning is not conclusive: this is the message of Hume. 
Von Wright concludes by insisting that there is not and could not 
possibly be any justification for induction. ‘‘Hume’s problem’’ is 
a problem that cannot be solved; it is self-contradictory to suppose 
that it could be. But when we realize this, von Wright thinks, 
we shall no longer be shocked at the lack of a justification, our 
conceptual confusion will be cured, and the problem will vanish 
for us. 

In claiming Hume to have been right in holding that there 
cannot be any conclusive proof that inductive reasoning must lead 
us to true conclusions, von Wright is not making a novel claim; 
nowadays practically all who write about the philosophy of induc- 
tion would agree. However, von Wright’s view is that this matter 
has been widely misunderstood ; yet there are signs that his think- 
ing here is distorted by some conceptual confusions of its own. For 
he repeatedly and vehemently insists upon the misleading proposi- 
tion that we are not even entitled to believe it probable that induc- 
tive reasoning will lead us to true conclusions. This curious misuse 
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of the term ‘‘probable’’ stems from his tendency to imagine that 
any proper probability judgment must involve an empirical claim 
about actual relative frequencies; here he shows his failure fully 
to grasp the conception of probability as a logical relationship, the 
conception variously expounded by Keynes, Jeffreys, Williams, and 
Carnap. 

Von Wright declares that the two branches of the formal part 
of inductive logic are ‘‘Elimination-Theory,’’ by which he means his 
study of the logie of necessary and sufficient conditions, and ‘‘Con- 
firmation-Theory,’’ which he unwisely defines as ‘‘the theory of 
how the probability of a given proposition is affected by evidence 
in the form of propositions which are logical consequences of it’’ 
(p. 118). We are told (p. 215) that Carnap has made no con- 
tribution to ‘‘Confirmation-Theory,’’ the reason given being that 
according to Carnap’s scheme the probability of a universal gen- 
eralization cannot be increased by the discovery of favorable in- 
stances. One is surprised then to find von Wright himself, in his 
discussion of Hempel’s paradoxes of confirmation (p. 125), pro- 
fessing to prove that evidence of the form ‘If Fa then Ga’ (which, 
after all, is the only sort of evidential proposition that can be a 
logical consequence of a generalization of the form ‘For all g, if 
Fz then Gz’) cannot affect the probability of ‘For all z, if Fz then 
Gz’. This might lead one to infer that von Wright has made no 
contribution to ‘‘Confirmation-Theory’’ either; fortunately, how- 
ever, the ostensible proof involves an obvious non sequitur (all it 
really proves is that ‘If Fa then Ga’ cannot affect the probability 
of ‘For all z, if Fz then Gz’ when ‘not Fa’ or ‘Ga’ is already 
known), so one is not compelled to make this unkind inference 
after all. 


S. F. Barker 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Max H. Fisch, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Illinois and Chairman of the American Philosophical Association, 
will be visiting professor at Keio University in Tokyo, Japan, 
during its centennial year beginning in April, 1958, by an ap- 
pointment under the Fulbright Act. 

During February and March, 1958, Professor Fisch will lecture 
on American social philosophy at the following universities in 
India: Aligarh, Allahabad, Andhra (at Waltair), Baroda, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Gujerat (at Ahmedabad), Lucknow, Patna, and 
Rajputana (at Jodhpur and Jaipur). His lecture tour in India 
has been arranged by the Inter-University Board of India in 
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codperation with the United States Educational Foundation in 
India. 

Professor Fisch will attend the Pakistan Philosophical Congress 
at Hyderabad (Sind) March 15-18, where he will read a paper and 
participate in two symposia. His attendance at this Congress has 
been made possible by the U. S. Department of State, at the re- 
quest of the permanent president of the Pakistan Philosophical 
Congress, Professor M. M. Sharif of Lahore. 

Until April, when Professor Fisch will be settled in Tokyo, 
Professor Charner M. Perry of the University of Chicago will serve 
as Acting Chairman of the American Philosophical Association. 
Professor Fisch’s Tokyo address will be c/o International Depart- 
ment, Keio University, Mita, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Professor Herbert Feigl, Director of the Minnesota Center for 
Philosophy of Science, and Professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will be Carnegie Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii at Honolulu from February 4 to June 5, 1958. 
He will offer courses and seminars in the philosophy of science. 
He will return to the University of Minnesota June 10, 1958. 

Professor Feigl has also accepted an invitation to deliver an 
address on ‘‘Philosophical Embarrassments of Psychology’’ as the 
guest speaker at the national convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in Washington, D. C., August 31, 1958. 

The second volume of Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 
Science, Concepts, Theories, and the Mind-Body Problem, edited 
by H. Feigl, M. Scriven, and G. Maxwell, will be published by 
the University of Minnesota Press in February, 1958. This book 
contains eleven essays, some of them on fundamental logico- 
epistemological issues, others dealing specifically with philosophical 
and methodological problems of psychology. These present results 
of the collaborative research and conferences conducted by the 
Minnesota Center for Philosophy of Science. The authors of the | 
individual essays are: H. Gavin Alexander, Roderick Chisholm, 
Herbert Feigl, Carl G. Hempel, Paul E. Meehl, Paul Oppenheim, 
Arthur Pap, Hilary Putnam, Michael Scriven, Wilfrid Sellars, 
Peter F. Strawson, and Karl Zener. 


At the annual meeting of the Charles S. Peirce Society, Decem- 
ber 27, 1957, at Harvard University, the following officers were 
elected: Professor Thomas A. Goudge, University of Toronto, Presi- 
dent ; Professor Virgil C. Aldrich, Kenyon College, Member of the 
Executive Committee; Professor Manley H. Thompson, University 
of Chicago, Member of the Executive Committee. 





THE INSTITUTIONS OF SOCIETY 


by James K. Feibleman, Head of the Department of Philosophy 
at eee University 


dh hilosophic study of various types of social institutions, 
this book presents a final chapter dealing with the social 
control of institutions for both theoretical and practical 
purposes. The book is organized in seven parts: From Indi- 
viduals to Institutions, From Social Groups to Institutions, 
From Artifacts to Institutions, Types of Institutions, From 
Institutions to Cultures, and Institutional Limits. 

Professor Howard Becker of the University of Wisconsin 
wrote in a letter to the author: “We badly need a presentation 
such as yours, i.e. one that is intellectually respectable, that 
covers the field fully, and that can be placed in the hands of 
students in advanced classes where the topic ” — institu- 
tions is most frequently dealt with in detail . 
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PSYCHOBIOLOGY 


It would be hard to exaggerate the 

scope of Dr. Meyer’s influence on 

the practice of psychiatry in the 

first half of the twentieth century or to 

overestimate the respect, admiration, 

and affection with which he was re- 

garded by his students and co-workers. In the Salmon Lectures his 
colleagues looked for a formulation of the basic philosophy which 
guided his work and a clarifying statement as to the principles 
which underlay his scientific or medical study of persons. 


Meyer welcomed the opportunity to set forth the upshot of all that 
the comprehensive term psychobiology meant to him. 


@ In the first lecture Dr. Meyer claims that psychobiology 
can meet the holistic yearnings of our day and offer the 
desperately needed common ground between the hu- 
manities and the natural sciences. 


The second lecture presents pathology primarily as an 
issue of therapeutic control. The concept of Reaction 
Sets, which emphasize the dynamics of a psychosis, was 
Dr. Meyer's greatest contribution to psychiatry. 


In the third lecture on therapy Dr. Meyer stresses that 
the fundamental responsibility of the physician is to 
change the patient. Psychobiologically oriented psy- 
chiatry bases its treatment on the principle that normal 
activities can be used to digest the less normal 
tendencies. 
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